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To Dr. E. L. MACOMB BRISTOL 



To do by men as would they'd do by us. 
To speak of men as we would have them speak 
Were such a simple task, yet seldom done. 
As I find men, likewise I speak of them. 
New life with double force springs to the heart 
When friends extend a hand and wish us weU. 
For favours rich as you have granted me, 
Mere gratitude were subtile counterpoise, 
Yet little else have I to offer you. 
In slight acknowlodgment, pray take this book. 
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TO THE QUEEN. 

Whom God preserve. By God's grace Queen. 
Defender of the Faith, Kaisar-i-Hind. 
Your subject, Madam, I would crave 
The privilege this greeting to append: 

Whom God willed should be Queen is Queen, 

Victoria, Britain's grandest ruler you. 

A woman of all women good, 

A wife and mother, loving, loyal, true. 

No court whose life with yours compares. 
No reign as free from petty ills and hate. 
A Queen at peace with all the world, 
And mighty are your Ministers of State! 

May rank sedition never rise. 

May sun on your dominions never set. 

May mace of empire never bend, 

In spite of worldly hinderance and let ; 



In spite of plots of Judases, 
In spite of treason foes to peace may plan. 
It needs but foeman's hand in sight, 
To fire the breast of every Englishman, 

A Queen at peace with all the earth; 

A royal mission yours and rich with years. 

In Councils Queen; at home a wife, 

And all the world has shared your bliss and tears. 

Whom God willed should be Consort lived 
To fill your heart with mother's fondest joys. 
Whom God took from you — Albert, Prince — 
Has left his image in your girls and boys. 

The voices of all men combine, 

From Kingdoms, Empires, over sea and plain, 

From far Republics, Continents, 

To laud the potent virtues of your reign. 

And warm the wishes sent to you 

From States beyond Atlantic, Infant West; 

A child of Britain, free and great, 

A youngling suckled by the Lioness; 

And yet in Freedom finds content, 

But praying God to prosper Mother- land. 

The One God speeds America 

And holds you in the hollow of His hand. 

London, October, 1891. 
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WOMAN. 

I regard a true woman as the best, the grandest, 
of all of God's human creatures; a being of light; 
immaculate in her chastity; paragon in her pu- 
rity; and capable of ennobling the man of her 
liking. A woman's gentle spirit is an all-per- 
vading virtue, whose influence softens the spell, 
and fills our life-niche with its calm soul-fra- 
grance. Her love-smile intensifies our joys, and 
leads us to forget the bickerings, the sins, the 
hard, angular elbowing of the vulgar crowd, the 
rush, the jealous, avaricious competition of a 
calloused world, and opens our eyes to the 
brighter, the better side of earth's paradise. For 
woman is our angel of redemption from an other- 
wise sorely barren, grovelling masculine state. 
Like tribute do I pay to my Mother, one of the 
noblest of God's high-minded women, the vision 
of whose* gentle face is ever before me. 
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TO ALFRED, LORD TENNYSON, 

POET LAUREATE. 

With timid hand this chaplet reach to thee, 
And to thy shrine my meagre rush-light bring, — 
Aflame its taper with disciple- love. 
Hail ! sweetest singer, ** golden clime born" king. 

To whom the great world bows with hatless head, 
Time's Master-bard, thou. Peer of all of them; 
My bounty cast I at thy holy fane. 
And beg to touch thy mantle, e'en its hem. 



MY PIPE'S ODD LAY. 

Friend, companion, both, and dear to me, 
Help recount the images I see! 
In each curling cloud that quits my bowl, 
I make out a face, a heart, a soul. 

Sit I here before my open grate, 
Coining presage from my Book of Fate, 
While my fond old pipe, my chum of years. 
Purls this lay, meant only for my ears: 

** A pipe, and a veteran smoker am I, 
A rollicking sort of a fellow, hey! hey! 
I'm black as old Tophet, as black as your hat, 
As black as the Devil, but what of all that? 
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"With all of my colour, though black as a shoe, 
My oath on the Koran I'm whiter than you. 
Begin with that intrigue. The last? Aye, the 

same, 
Involving your liaison with — you know her name. 

** Your each dedication a mystery bears. 
And hints at a tangle in your love affairs. 
How many? You long ago burned up the list, — 
I dare say a score or more of them you missed. 

" Their hearts ? To you trifles and lighter than 

air. 
The cost of a broken heart ? What do you care ? 
In proof, take your *Mia,' *Pamina,* 'Estelle,* 
Your *Juliet,* 'Daisy,* *Louise,* and your*Belle*; 

I know your bright * Agnes, ' your *Ruth,* and 

G. G. , 
Your *Hof Froken M.,* and your cherry-cheeked 

4 /"H » 

Your *Edna,' your *Luz, ' and your passionate 

'J.,'- 

The cause of your tiff with your * Minikin A* — 

" Beg pardon ! Perhaps I am going too far. 
Don't fear. I shan't say who the other ones are. 
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They come, like your Muse, to the nook where 

you dwell, — 
The bard's blissful covert. What tales I could 

tell! 

** All amorous secrets, but I would not dare 

To name dates and places. 'Twould hardly be 

fair 
To compromise you. Give my ashes a poke. 
Zounds! Fill up my bowl. I am dying to 

smoke." 

NIGHT BY THE SEA. 

Pitched like a voice from the night-lungs of hell. 
Comes the wild chime of the weird buoy bell — 
A tinnient echo, a moaning knell. 
Up from my bed of sea-sand I awake. 
Roused by the thud as the salt waters break. 

Where foaming spirits have conquered and kissed. 
Chasing the serpentine waves in a twist, 
A phantom-ship rides in a sheet of mist. 
Sails she her port to the reef and the bell, 
With tinnient echo and moaning knell. 

Notes of the night-bird! I list to his cry, — 

Word in her ear as his mate flutters by, 

Now over phantom-ship, well up to sky. 

Now skimming skirts of the mad snarling brine, 

Wet ruffles, white on the blue serpentine. 
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Crew of the phantom-ship, sprites in a band 
Jeer me while vainly I call o'er the sand: 
" Come forth, ye dead men! Come skull or come 
hand." 
Go to the ocean-pit!" one goblin cries, 
Dead, dead men rest there with open, dead eyes!" 

Once more, again, and the hissing surf runs, 
And splits with the boom of a million guns, — 
Miles up and down the beach, — water by tons. 
Grim, ghastly horrors lie hidden from me, 
Deep in the pit of that cold, grinding sea. 

Comes the wild chime of the weird buoy bell — 
Pitched like a voice from the night-lungs of hell, 
A tinnient echo, a moaning knell, 
Tolling to deaden the throat of the sea 
Whose awful secrets lie hidden from me. 

Sprites of the ocean lair black vigil keep. 
Song of the sea-witch comes over the deep. 
Here in my sand-bed she lulls me to sleep. 
And, dreaming, I hear again — dip, dip, dip^ 
The oars of the crew of the phantom-ship. 



JUNE'S SETTING SUN. 

Yellow, golden at the brink; 
Higher, purple, blue and pink. 
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Later, darker as it grew, 

Turned these tints to orange, blue. 

Came the silver moon apace. 
Each star found its peeping-place. 
Faded sunlight; faded day. 
Died the golden sky away. 

Beamed the moon, this silver one, 
Chasing out the saucy sun. 
Gloaming-shades have taken flight. 
Bidding moon and stars good-night. 



THE STORM KING. 

Wake winds, blow 

Over the plain and the hill. 

Skip stream, rush 

Over the wheel of the mill. 

Shake winds, rage, 

Whip the mute race through the locks. 

Lash stream, leap 

Over the rough jutting rocks. 

Rise storm, swell, 

Set all the natives to wonder. 

Fume storm, roar! 

Lock arms with lightning and thunder. 

Earth, clouds, winds 
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Are willing to spur your battle. 

Howl storm, swoop! 

Down through the valley you rattle! 

Lunge storm ! Charge 

Over the forest and dell. 

Sweep storm, burst — 

Scatter your agents of hell ! 

Rear, strike, slay! 

March with grim death at your head! 

Hold storm! Fade. 

Let the dead bury the dead! 

JULIET. 

To kindle in your eyes the fervid flame 
That creeps up from the recess of the soul, 
When tempted by the flame of other eyes, — 
My hope eclipses every other wish ; 
That, when our eyes upon each other look, 
Yours might but answer mine in language mute, 
And yet so plain that coming from your soul, 
Might satisfy the coveting of mine. 

I would that I but held the magic wand 
To lure your heart beyond its hiding-place. 
As parent robin leads its young to fly. 
So would I teach your heart to soar to me, 
And nest with mine, and carol blissful lays. 
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I'd tell you how the heart swells like the bud- 
The flower-womb, the cradle of the rose. 
I*d tell you of the dreams that light my way, 
And listen to the sequel from your lips. 
I*d tell you of my gladdest aim in life, 
And with you share its fondest Hymen-joys. 
I'd wed your gipsy face at break of dawn, 
And give in turn the all that I possess, — 
A soul fed by the unction of your love. 

CHILDHOOD. 

Hie! Skip and play, my little one. 
Keep up your prattle, flaxen head. 
No longer you a puling babe. 
But autocrat of truckle-bed; 

The autocrat of all the house, 
For which we love you more and more. 
We kiss your ever-laughing mouth. 
And crown you queen in pinafore. 

You wake the house from ground to roof. 
You fill our hearts, you roguish elf. 
In all the world there is but one. 
For we are yours and you're yourself. 

Drop rattles, baby toys, for dolls. 
Your infant cry and lisp forget. 
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No more a babe in swaddling clothes, 
'Tis time to learn your alphabet. 

And such a tiny bit you were, 
When first your voice awoke with dawn. 
But now the house is quite too small, 
So there you're tumbling on the lawn. 

Hie ! roll and romp beneath the shade, 
And chase the speckled butterfly. 
Go build your castles in the air, — 
In building, raise your castles high; 

For soon enough the wings of Time 
Will bear the child of five away. 
Old Time's a thief and life is swift — 
To-morrow maid, though child to-day. 

EDDIE AND WILL. 

Will. 

Eddie! Eddie! cover your head. 
Hobgobs under the truckle-bed! 
The big Boo Boo and Fee Faw Fum. 
Brother, brother, why do they come ? 

Eddie, 

What do they look like, Brother Will ? 

Tell me. I'll breathe so soft and still, 
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And hide my head, all but my nose, 
Tucked up under the warm bed clothes. 

Will. 

Boo Boo's round like a big bass drum, 
He's the husband of Fee Faw Fum. 
She is pretty, with pink, pink eyes, 
And big as one of grandma's piea 

Boo Boo's eyes grow top of his head. 
His eyes are green, his nose is red. 
And roguish eyes are Fee Faw Fum's, 
Right in the middle of her thumbs. 

Eddie. 

They must look funny with such eyes. 
I'd like the drum and grandma's pies! 
With boys like us what do they do, — 
This Fee Faw Fum and big Boo Boo? 

Will. 

They pick up boys and truckle-bed, 
And lug them to the cattle-shed ; 
And when with boys the shed is full, 
They feed them to the old black bull. 

The black bull tosses them about. 
Upon his horns, upon his snout. 
And when the boys are dead with fright, 
He tosses them well out of sight. 
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Eddie, 

But can't we drive the Gobs away? • 
I'm sleepy after so much play. 
Oh ! I remember. Round the latch 
You twirl three times a lighted match. 

Yes, mamma told me what to do 
When Fee Faw Fum and big Boo Boo 
Come in the room and me affright. 
So I'll get up and make a light. 



And sure enough, as Eddie said, 
He jumped out of the truckle-bed 
And lit a match and then the lamp, 
When tiny feet were heard — tramp, tramp. 
The boys in body and in soul 
Shook, while they watched the great keyhole, 
And twirled the match three times around; 
Wh^n lo! there came a whining sound, 
The voice of Hobgobs on a lark, — 
A buzzing, moaning whiz — and hark! 
The voice of Hobgobs came anew. 
And Fee Faw Fum and big Boo Boo 
Went off in howling wind and rain, 
And never came they back again ; 
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For New Year's Eve the lighted match 
Is twirled three times around the latch ;* 
A perfect terror this, and grum, 
To big Boo Boo and Fee Faw Fum. 

TO EDITH. . 

Thy age but ten. Thy life so bright. 
Thy soul as clean as lily-white. 
None other years with thine compare. 

I love such childhood. Love I thee. 
Perhaps thou*st other claim on me! 
I kiss thy dimples, kiss thy hair. 

Sing! Go thy way in God*s warm sun, 
Thy palmy days have but begun. 
The race is to the young, — the fair. 

RAGGED DOLLIE. 

I pity you, child, with your poor ragged doUie. 
You seem to have neither belonging nor kith. 
While all the big world is rejoicing and jolly, 
You haven't a shilling to bless yourself with; 

* A practice on New Year's Eve in certain parts of Swe- 
den, the belief being that by this process the evil spirits will 
be prevented from entering the house for another year. 
Three lighted matches are usually used, bunched together 
and twirled three times around the keyhole and wall crevices. 
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An orphan, my little one? That may explain it. 
How true, when the very rich pass by your den, 
It seems, — so you say — that they almost profane it, 
So cruel to you are rich women and men. 

You never have seen a green meadow? How 

shocking! 
To live in a city pent up by a wall. 
And when Christmas comes, you don't hang up 

your stocking ? 
Poor bantling! you haven't been living at all. 

The meadows are green. Come and live there 

for ever. 
And chase sparrow over the dimples of earth. 
And pick the white lilies with souls, by the river 
Down yonder, — your paradise, ringing with mirth. 

I'll nestle you, child; you shall keep your dear 

dollie. 
Your poor ragged dollie, your playmate of years. 
While all the big world is rejoicing and jolly. 
You, too, shall have plenty, so dry up your tears. 

BRIDEHOOD. 

Till nuptial-night her own's her own. 
The budding bine is ripe to bloom; 
And comes the conqueror, the groom. 
To wedding revels hearts are prone. 
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Adown the aisle she goes in state, 
Her crown a simple orange vine, 
The bride to meet her lord at shrine ; 
He bides her at the chancel gate. 

The mated by the altar stand : 

The blushing maid a bride to be. 

The groom in manly majesty. 

He has her heart. She gives her hand. 

Till nuptial-night her own*s her own. 
At noon a maid. At eve a wife. 
The jewel guarded with her life 
Belongs to him, to him alone. 

Has flown the maid ; has come the bride. 
A new and rosy pathway this. 
The blush is covered with the kiss. 
And thus the debt of love is paid. 

So ring the bells and ring them mad, 
In honour of the wedding day. 
As speeds the nuptial-night away, 
New love is born and hearts are glad. 

Awakes the morn from midnight hush. 

Awakes the maid of yesternight 

To find her bridehood morning bright. 

Now greeting-kisses tame the blush. 
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TO G. G. 

Lend me your bird-throat, singer bright. 
Sing to me morning, noon and night. 

The truth you must know : 
Wherever I go, 
I hear the soft note 
From your golden throat, 
Like the laughing rhyme 
Of a silver chime. 

From your window there. 
Through mine open here, 
Your notes pay me suit 
Like a magic flute, — 
Trills rich and slender, 
Thanks to the sender. 

Lend me your bird-throat, singer bright. 
Sing to me morning, noon and night. 

BARE INFATUATION. 

Captivating though the word. 
Has the thought to you occurred. 
That the longed-for answer, "Yes," 
Might betoken wretchedness ? 
Clamp your heart as in a vice, 
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Wring it once and wring it twice, 
Tie its tender chords in knots, 
Dry its hot blood into clots, 
Make it quiver, make it quake. 
Make it swell with tears, and break? 

In this world of mad love-making. 
Has the thought occurred to you. 
That two hearts may go on quaking 
Till one heart is made of two? 
That the love-star, Inspiration, 
Lights a Paradise begun? 
While a bare infatuation 
Is a hell without a sun! 



LOVE AT SIGHT. 

How could we help it? 

I looked in her eyes, 

And she looked in mine. 

And then, as the shaggy oak stands for the vine 

To creep up, and nestle, and softly entwine 

Herself round his great limbs, his trunk to bedeck. 

So she clung around me. 

And kissed my rough brow, 

And hung on my neck. 

I feel her lips now. 

I kissed her sweet hair, 
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As she raised her head. 
Such eyes! Black with fire. 
" It was love at first sight! 
Was it not, Love ?" she said. 



A GIFT.— TO BELLE. 

This bunch of carnations to-night for the play, — 
All wet with the dew of the morn of the day. 
Read language of flowers and know what I mean 
By gift of these pinks by a bard to a queen. 
Pray wear them, my bonny, reminded of me. 
As I, midst of picking, thought only of thee. 

Life's stage is our garden. Begone care ! Be gay ! 
Men, women the players, our life is the play. 
Appear, good Erato! with mellow-toned lyre, 
Our moments to polish, our minds to inspire. 
Play! Sweep chords of hearts till they carol 

with glee, 
And scatter black tears to the winds of the sea. 

This bunch of carnations will fade with the sun. 
Not so with the play, for it's but just begun; 
And we, timeful players, thrice rapture may glean 
By gift of these posies by bard to a queen. 
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TOO LATE. 

LINES TO J 



To again know the zeal of thy wild, luring arms, 
When passion-lips met at the trick of love's flame; 
To again drink the glowof thy maiden-lit charms, 
I'd follow, — thy slave. I would idol thy name. 

To again call thee mine as in moments of old. 
When seeking to pillow my head on thy breast! 
Just the one boundless kiss that of amoured 

hearts told 
I'd take for my bounty, the world take the rest. 

But the burden's a curse and the thorny yoke 

stings. 
The pale of thy heart is a cordon of hate. 
Lo! away thou hast flown on a maid's fickle 

wings, 
And my sore, sorry soul cryeth out, "Too late!" 

FROM "BROKEN BARRIERS." 

Drifting apart ! as the cruel shades 

Of the years arise 'twixt you and me. 

Drifting apart ! — two separate tides 

Carry us out o'er the wide, wild sea. 

Drifting apart! for another love 
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Has blinded you to the love I planned. 
Drifting apart! for that alien love 
Has frozen your heart and chilled your hand. 
Drifting! Drifting and further astray. 
My God! will we ever again one day 
Meet in the passion of life's hottest fray. 
And love as we did in the good old way? 

MY DAISY. 

The leaves swayed softly and bent on the boughs, 
To listen, it seemed, to the time-told vows 
We'd made 'neath the tree where the rivers meet. 
The vines crept over, while under our feet, 
Lay the sweet clover that morning cut down ; 
Heads peeping out from the folds of her gown: 
The gown of my Daisy, my rustic queen, 
My girl-love — the bonniest lass I ween, 
In all of that land where the brambles grow. 
A beauty she was! and I loved her so, — 
As she picked the stems from the clover-bed. 
And twisted a garland of green and red. 

A twelvemonth thence, and the marriage bells 

rang, 
And chimed with the notes that the robin sang. 
The echoes woke in the slumbering hills. 
And wedded the strains of the rippling rills. 
We rambled again where the rivers meet, 
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The vines crept over, while under our feet, 
Lay the sweet clover; and close by my side. 
Sat my queen, Daisy, my queen and my bride. 
Her voice was like music, mellow and low. 
A beauty she was! and I loved her so, — 
As she picked the stems from the clover-bed, 
And twisted a garland of green and red. 

A month went by, when the voice of alarm 
Roused men to fury. The cry: " Men to arms!" 
Rang through the nation. The torches of war 
Blazed, while the bugle-call sounded afar. 
I flung off my scabbard. My bride shed tears. 
I carried her kisses, carried her prayers. 
To fields of hot battle her missives flew : 
"Come home!" she wrote. "Love, I'm yearning 

for you ! 
I miss you! In God's name, why did you go?" 
Her words burned my heart, for I loved her so, — 
And dreamed of the stems from the clover-bed 
She'd twined in our garland of green and red. 

When facing the cannon, I heard her words. 
I heard the rills ripple, and songs of birds, — 
And wished the war over. * * * Peace came at 

last, 
And healed up the wounds of war of the past. 
Then homeward I flew — to the clover-bed ; 
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My Daisy; our garland of green and red. 
I echoed her words: " I'm yearning for you!" 
And longed to embrace her, I loved her so. 

I went to the tree where the rivers meet. 
The vines crept over, while under my feet 
Lay the sweet clover awake in the dew : 
Found there in place of my one Daisy, two ! 

AFFINITY. 

I marked it by an incident : 
A grey cocoon one Autumn day 
Impressd me with the glad belief 
That all hearts find affinity. 

The silken cover fell apart, 

When forth there sprang with might and will 

A dainty female butterfly, 

And rested on my window-sill. 

It was November, bear in mind. 
When butterflies are rarely found ; 
And though for days the vigil kept. 
Had failed to see one flying round. 

I stood beside my window-sill. 
And watched the tiny new-born thing. 
As life came fresh and new and fast,' 
And gave her strength in leg and wing. 
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I watched the sky in greyish west ; 
The luke-warm sun put on his sheen. 
From caves to south, from mountains north, 
The air hung bracing, free and keen. 

The space was Void of living kind, 
Except the wild flocks soaring high, 
Or king-birds leading armies south, — 
And yet there came no butterfly ; 

Till of a sudden from the east. 
And like a knight to meet his bride, 
A yellow errant hove in sight. 
And nestled by the young one's side. 

What Power willed that these should meet ? 
How many leagues was knight away. 
When told by some voice Infinite 
To find his heart's affinity? 

What Power guided him aright, 
And led him from a land afar, 
As shepherds biding in the field 
Were loded by the Eastern Star? 

I saw the clinging nuptial-kiss, 
The kiss predestined, kiss of Fate. 
What language spoke this errant knight 
Unto his dainty yellow mate? 
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A moment only — hardly that — 
When like a flash they flewr— too soon; 
But left a tattered souvenir ^ 
The maiden's garb, the bride's cocoon. 

TWO ROADS. 

Bright visioned is the tale as I look back ! 

A maid of Erin I, and you a Saxon born. 

Mere neighbours, we, at that. Quite strangers, 

too. 
Yet, Robert, I remember when the guns 
Were thundering far off at Manipur, 
Your calling country found you at the breach. 
Mind, — neighbours as I've said — mere strangers 

quite. 
But on the day I saw you shoulder gun, 
And buckle on your armour like a brave, 
A soul-voice bade me list : " Go ! Love that man. " 
A strange command ! I'd seen you hundred times. 
We'd often met in romping childhood-days, 
And yet no links in our two lives seemed locked, — 
Not till I marked how quick you were when called. 
And with what wakefulness you marched to fife. 
Then every drum-beat tallied with my heart's. 

I closed my eyes. Time went. I woke. You'd 

gone. 
I read the news that came from every fight ; 
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The dead-list named you not. I thanked our God. 
And then they made you junior officer, 
For deathless deeds of valour you had done. 
My heart, though rent with joy, beat hot with fear, 
Lest such bright honour might but turn your head, 
And put your heart with mine sore out of tune. 

Then fell the next report from Manipur. 

Oh, Robert, how I wept when read: "He's ill!" 

Not much of waiting till I flew your side; 

Your life-tide ebbing, slowly ebbing 'twas. 

I touched your fevered lips with mine of love, 

For help it I could not. I read your eyes, — 

First sealed as if by death, — now open wide. 

Yet feebly, as I knelt beside your rug. 

And stroked the ugly wound the rebel cut. 

A smile lit up your pale, but burning cheeks. 

From that kind instant God gave back your life, 

And, next of worth to me you told my face, — 

The face I'd wet with tears upon the day 

You marched so proudly off to Manipur. 

Your words, while prostrate, wounded there you 

lay 
I'll not forget: "Agnes! You are God-sent." 
*Twas then your lips found mine. The die was 

cast. 
A new world beamed; peace ran a rill of love. 
So much of yours was mine and mine was yours, 
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Than run the risk of losing sight of you, 
I would have sunk with you to meanest hell. 

The love-burn in our hearts raved like the storm 
That fumbles on thf breast of budding June, 
When, from the cliff, we look o'er tops of trees 
Well out to sea, and note the raged south clouds 
That float and buck and break and scatter rain. 
And scale the inky sky from west of north, — 
Then sweep across the lightning's zig-zag path, 
Whose thunder-voice bespeaks the timbers' crash, 
Like some wrecked building dangling in mid-air. 

Your path and mine, — both vagrant roads at first — 
Ran side by side, then, bending to a goal, 
Yours led to battle and the belching guns. 
And mine, how often ! to the starting-point 
Wherefrom you marched away with regiment: 
And there I kissed the stones your feet had trod. 
Our paths, now crooked again — such bending 

ways ! — 
Came out upon the rim of maddening crowds. 
Of which we weary grew; then rambled back. 
In ecstacy each spied the other turned. 
Then I beheld your fond arms yearned for me. 
I rushed upon your breast. Your heart was hot. 
I cried : " The battle's done ! Our God be praised ! 
Thank Him, Robert. To-night, our roads have 

crossed. " 
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COMRADES. 

At which the old soldier — boys called him "Bull 

Run,"— 
Once more filled his pipe, and his war tale begun. 

Then, lighting it well, he observed with an oath: 
" I lost a leg that day — and nearly lost both. 

" 'Twas down at Bull Run, in the year 'sixty-two 
That all of this happened that I'm telling you. 

" The combat was on, while the clashing of steel. 
The oaths, shouts, commands, made the raw 
recruits feel 

".The bedlam of battle let loose, — it did some, — 
And I thought my last day for praying had come. 

" The great cannon belched and re-echoed again. 
While whizzing in space over living and slain, 

" The shells of the enemy slit the hot air. 
And ploughed up the earth like the steel of a 
share. 

"The sickle of war levelled men to the dust. 
And claimed for its victims unworthy and just. 

"'He's fallen!' I heard from the Federal men 
Who stood by their Colonel when wounded; and 
then 
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"As they bore him to rear, the surgeons came 

round 
To dress up his hurts. By his litter they found 

" A comrade low kneeling, bright eyed, with a face 
So gentle, so kindly and so full of grace, 

" That we, rougher comrades, this young lad had 

named 
The Pride of the Regiment, petted and famed. 

"He came from New England, whose Green 

Mountain boys, 
In name of the loyal, had sacrificed joys 

" And home-ties, and mother, and sisters and wife, 
For God, Constitution and Country, whose strife 

"Now hung in the balance; for all gallant sons 
Had gone forth to face the mad enemy's guns. 

" This lad whom I speak of — we knew him as 

Ned,— 
Was one of the drummer-boys ; marched at the 

head, 

"And none were more valiant in battle than he, 

Though one or two might have pretended to be; 
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" And when the young Colonel fell wounded that 

day, 
Our Ned, the Green Mountain boy, quick found 

his way 

"To his side; and, fervently kissing his brow, 
Ned glanced at his wound, and he made a deep vow 

" He'd not leave the cot, nor his duty would shirk 

Till Colonel grew better. Then Ned set to work 

• 

" To aid the grim surgeons, stout hearts one and 

all. 
In probing the wound to recover the ball. 

" They found it, nicked, battered and rough like 

a stone. 
Quite flat, having spent its keen force on the bone 

"Of the Colonel's right leg, just over the knee, 
A mad hurt it was and most ugly to see. 

" But out came the ball, forty calibre size. 
The Colonel, now easier, opened his eyes, 



"And, spying the boy, he said, patting his face: 
*Ned, hadn't you better go back to your place?' 

"An officer added, while standing quite near: 
*Yes, go to your comrades, and don't dally here!* 
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"A sort of a bully this officer seemed, 
And no sooner spoke than the drummer's eye 
flamed. 

" It took but the tenth of an instant or so, 
And Ned told him point-blank that he would 
not go. 

"A most insubordinate drummer-boy, he, 

And more than the officer dreamed one could be 

" Who ranked far below him — a drummer at best, — 
And quickly he ordered him under arrest. 

"The drummer's eye flamed. *I defy you!* he 

cried. 
Still keeping his place by the wounded man's side. 

**The officer, roused to the crest of his ire. 
Impulsively levelled his weapon to fire. 

** * Shoot! shoot!' cried the drummer-boy, baring 

a breast. 
The officer's hand fell. His eye saw the rest. 

** *A woman!' he uttered. *Pray, madam, let fall 
Some word of enlightenment. Let's hear it all. 

" *A woman in camp, in the trenches and field! 
God! Madam, I'm undone, I'm conquered. I 
yield.' 
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" 'A word will suffice,' she said. 'Months have 

I served 
By side of my comrades, my secret preserved. 

"*You know that from Green Mountain country 

I came, — 
To none but my Colonel will I give my name. 

" * A bold risk it was, and perhaps *twas not right, 
And yet when he quitted our village that night 

** *At head of his regiment, I, in my joy, 
Came on in the guise of a real drummer-boy. 

** * And why? you will ask me. Well, Captain, 

you see 
I felt that I followed my fate and that we, — 

" *The Colonel and I — when our turn came about, 
Should meet on grounds equal and both find it out. 

" *I*ve secretly loved him these months, and 

to-day 
When he fell in battle, I said that the play 

" *Must end, for I meant to reveal him my name. 

And take all the consequences and the blame. 
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" *You have my confession, straight-forward and 

plain. 
Poor Colonel ! Look ! He is unconscious again. ' " 

^^k ^t* ^^* ^^^ ^^^ ^^^ ^^^ 

At which the old soldier, antique of Bull Run, 
Knocked the ash from his pipe, his narrative done: 

Excepting to add : " The wound started to slough. 
The leg proved a nuisance and had to come off. 

** And Ned, the young drummer-boy ? God bless 

the girl ! 
How faithfully nursed me ! and when the hot whirl 

" Of campaign had ended, I married poor Lil. 
I know your next query. Yes, she's living still. 

"A Colonel! I'm no longer worthy that name. 
I ruined Lil's life and our home. Mine the shame ! 

** A sweep am I, grasped by the rum-fiend ; a toy, 
A broken rush, dreaming of my Drummer-boy!" 

A HEROINE. 

The judgment of the final court was death, 
And from the sentence there was no appeal. 
" To my mind there is no good room for doubt," 
The grey judge said, addressing thus the girl. 
" Your lover Ivan dies and you alone 
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Confess to having heard his parting words. 

If not you, Vera, who can we accuse ? 

You offer no defence, save that he ate 

Of poisoned fruit and died. What say you now?" 

"Send forth," she said, "to yonder rolliog plain, 

A guard directly to the river's branch, 

The quarter where it shoots from west to south. 

Just at the bend he'll find a ragged tree, 

And on that tree there grows a kind of pear. 

Fetch me the fruit, that I may show the court 

How Ivan died, and thus make sound my oath." 

He fetched the pear as bade, and Vera ate. 
The truth of her last word was put to test. 
Beside the witness box she drooped and fell, 
And while the court in horror gazed, she cried: 
" Good Ivan, watch, I come, I come to you ! 
They would not hear the truth, my oath they 

spurned. 
As you, good Ivan, ate and died, die I!" 
And midst a silence sad and terrible, 
The girl relinquished her last hold on life. 

And never was there paid to memory 
Of one who proved her word by tragedy. 
So great a tribute as the village paid 
To Vera, as they bore her to the vault, 
And laid her there beside her Ivan's form. 
Beneath the tree where grew the poisoned pear. 
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TANGLED LIVES. 



"Yes, I rue it, old fellow. 
The error was much my own. 
I should have used discretion, — 
But the wild oats must be sown. 
The impulse ? Very simple. 
A bit of a romance, first. 
Though it ended in pistols 
And the Captain fared the worst. 

" The day I met Ruth Kinsal, 
The Academy of Art 
Was open for exhibits; 
And just as we made a start 
To climb the winding staircase, 
We met her turning the bend. 
She proudly swept on past me, 
And stopped to chat with my friend* 

** We were duly presented. 
But I hardly caught her name. 
*Miss* to me it resembled, 
And she answered to the same. 
The devil must have tempted. 
She proposed a rendezvous. 
The story has its sequel, 
But the secret rests with you. 
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" The months sped by in sunshine. 
To me there was none but Ruth. 
The Soudan expedition 
Returned — when I learned the truth. 
Truth is stranger than fiction, 
And one of the thorns of life. 
Ended the tangled romance, — 
For Ruth was the Captain's wife. 

"Yes! But another feature 

Gave prod to the deep disgrace: 

I had known him in boyhood, — 

A knotty crisis to face. 

Each had gone on life's mission, — 

To meet in a tragedy. 

I knew nought of his marriage, 

He had heard nothing of me. 

" Would that her face had 'scaped me, 
Would that Vd never seen his: 
And yet it seems to happen 
That what was to have been is. 
Yes, thank God, he forgave her. 
Prayers, pleading brought it about. 
Who shall cast the first missile? 
May Time blot the error out." 
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EDNA. 

The widow Victor's cot near Ashford town, 
Slept on the border of a flowery dale, 
Where at the peep of dawn the red cock crowed 
In stately pride and grand solemnity, 
And bade the slothful village souls awake. 
At turn of mid-day strode the warm sun in, 
And roused the dreamy hamlet in its bed ; 
Then glided off behind the western hill, 
To kiss the boulders, and the chilly cloves. 

A meadow spread from barn to lap of wood ; 
A winding pathway crept down through the grass, 
All sprinkled with the dots of richest dew — 
King Morning's jewels, glistening in the sun. 

Anon, the cattle from their stanchels loosed. 
Stood lowing at the edge of forest shade, 
Where twining vines and thorny bushes grew. 
That fondly nursed the blushing, red wild rose. 
The pursy sheep came with their tinkling bells; 
And, of a sudden breaking from the trail, 
Would ramble off to south, and through a lane 
That ran quite to a dawdling, vagrant brook. 
Where flocks and herds alike went down to drink; 
And tended by the widow Victor's child, — 
By title, Edna, belle of Ashford town. 
With not her match for many leagues around. 
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With birth of Easter-tide, a guest arrived; 
A city kinsman — Edna's cousin, Tom. 
The sober Princess Night had set her calm 
Upon the lazy homes of Ashford town. 
The cousins, seated by the lamp's soft glow, 
Gave hard the spur to interchange of thought: 
While Tom, relating tours by land and sea. 
And naming countries he had journeyed o'er 
From pole to pole, declared that in his jaunts. 
He ne'er had spied a face as fair as hers. 
And whispered that a secret he'd to tell : 
Then pressed her hand; but faint heart foiling 

him. 
He found no tongue to further press his suit, 
And like a bashful lover, quitted her. 

But when next day, at dawn, she started forth 
To drive her thirsty flock down to the brook. 
She glanced behind — and Tom ran after her. 

Come to the stream, she drove her flock knee- 
deep, 
And sat upon the bank to watch them drink. 
Tom knelt beside her with new birth of grace; 
And while the nervous runnel gurgled past, 
He cast his hidden secret from his breast, — 
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Told her his tale of love in fervid tones, 
And, all enraptured, pressed her to his heart. 

Her great, black, melting eyes rode out on his; 
And overcome with flushed embarrassment 
That drives confusion to the girlish cheek. 
And shakes her with a slight, hysteric force. 
She burrowed in his breast and sobbed aloud. 
And when the crimson tinge had died away. 
She raised her pretty face, and dried her eyes. 
Nor could she quit him, e'en how hard she tried, 
But thrilled with maiden's quickest passion-throb, 
She answered Tom's embrace with clinging flame, 
And kissed him with her hot lips on his own! 
And then! * * » * * 



The red thrush hid his mate beneath his wing. 

The wailing willows chanted plaintively. 

The flowers on the banks hung down their heads 

And blushing gave the signal not to speak. 

The bells of conscience tolled a bitter dirge. 

A modest silence clutched the warm spring winds 

As nature bowed her head upon her breast , 

In judgment brooding o'er the tangled spell ! 
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Upon the Christmas Eve a twelvemonth thence, 
And in the house of one of social fame, 
The cheering city lamps blazed brilliantly, 
And shed their glare upon the merry guests, — 
All mindless of the raging storm without, — 
And thoughtless of the homeless, aching hearts 
That envied e*en the street-lamp's sickly warmth: 
Nor spied there on the chill, frost-bitten steps, 
A feeble, wan and God-forsaken form 
And peering through the window, on the guests; 
A woman, bearing beauty's traces rare. 
But now so wasted! And the glinting light 
That bared the cruel ravage of distress. 
Crept back, as if through sense of charity. 
And left the sad face in the gloom of night. 
Thus, as she bent to see, yet be not seen. 
She fell upon her halting, stark-bare knees, 
The bleak winds playing through her nakedness: 
And linking tight her cold, transparent hands, 
She fixed her eyes on God and prayed aloud. 

A guest came gaily out and hurried by. 

A gleam of light revealed his handsome face. 

"Tom! Tom! for God's sake pity!" cried the 

girl. 
He turned in abject terror at her voice. 
"I have no faith in love that veers!" she cried, 
**0r, like the fickle vane, a breath doth move! 
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Have I been but your toy these empty years ? 
Quick, man! For God's sake, speak! Tell me 
the truth!" 

Hate's cold discourtesy his sole reply, 
He bade her not so much as live, or die. 
And as he strove to free himself from her 
Whose loathing lashed itself into a flood. 
And swallowed up her girlish love of years. 
She rose and fell, and died within his arms! 

A vine-clad pillar marks young Edna's mound. 
Her mother sleeps beside her — gone before, — 
And knew no word of her frail, tattered life. 
Yet others learned the truth. Show pity, they ? 
Would human creatures all were human kind! 
For thy condolence seek thou *neath the sod, 
Where tangled ills once born, are hid from view. 
To those whose gossip rusts the silken wing, 
A woman's fall from grace is heard by God! 



STAGE LOVE. 

Love on the stage is an art, my lad, 
Love on the stage is an artful art. 
It may be good, or it may be bad, 
But having nothing to do with the heart, 
It merely goes on and plays its part. 
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Love off the stage ? Ah ! Another trade. 
More of the cunning than of the art. 
Dance, and the fiddler must then be paid. 
On every chord of a bleeding heart, 
Are taints of poison from Cupid's dart. 

A WOMAN. 

I hold it true that honest man 
Can love but once in life; and then 
No other can eclipse it when 
The first face dies and leaves him. 

With woman ? Adzooks ! Wei 1 -a-day ! 
Does she love many often ? Stay ! 
But if you ask me why, 1*11 say: 
Because she is a woman. 

THISTLE AND HIS BRIDE. 

Down the stream a thistle swam, 
Bruised, uprooted by the storm ; 
By his side a lily, white. 
Slender, beautiful in form. 

Spread his arms the thistle out. 

In his effort to embrace 

Her fair lilyship anear, — 

Manifest her queenly grace. 
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Down the stream they glided fast. 
"I would rescue!" thistle cried. 
"One provision will I make: 
That you shall become my bride." • 

Deep the blush that ran her face, 
Though she answered merrily: 
" Rescue from a watery grave, 
And I promise bride to be.** 

Thistle drew her to his side: 
Kissed her once and one time more, 
When the ruthless dancing stream 
Cast them on the swardless shore. 

Quick the lily would away, 
But the thistle held her tight. 
Begged that she her bond fulfil 
Even there, that very night. 

Lily laughed his suit to scorn, . 
Laughed- until quite out of breath j 
But the thistle green with rage, 
Hugged his bride-elect to death. 

A CLOUD. 

He kissed the face of the red half-moon. 
This cloud in his giddy, flirting flight, 
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And spread his feathery flounces out, 
Just on the brink of the noon of night. 
He hid the face of the blushing moon, 
This flirting cloud with his fleecy gown 
So like a ghost as he scud apace, — 
He kissed her twice as the moon bent down. 

The red moon laughed, for the kiss was sweet; 
She begged the cloud her lover to be. 
She looked, but alack ! the flirting cloud 
A-sailing went o'er the drunken sea. 
Though but a touch on the red moon's lips 
The cloud had paid in his flirting flight, 
He branded the scar of yearning sin, 
A scar on her lips at noon of night. 

HOP-PICKERS' ROUNDELAY. 

Gather lads and lasses. 
Working-day is done. 
Hops are in the presses. 
By the bale and ton. 
Hops are in the boxes. 
Hops are on the hill. 
Hops are in the hop-house, 
Drying in the kiln. 

See the jolly pickers. 
Dancing on the floor. 
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See the bonny faces 
Through the kitchen door. 
Lovers by the moonlight 
Join and stroll away. 
Ho ! the country fiddlers 
Tuning up to play. 

Join hands lads and lasses. 

Go it! toe and heel. 

'* Money Musk " is called for 

Now " Virginia Reel ;" 

Dance till rosy morning 

Ushers in the day. 

End the merry hop-dance 

With your roundelay. 

Off ye lads and lasses, 
Time our work begun. 
See the laughing morning 
Leading in the sun. 
Fill again your boxes, 
Hops are on the hill, 
Lassie has her laddie, 
Every Jack his Gill. 

Work until the dew falls, — 
Then again the dance. 
*Tis the time for mating, 
Lassie has her chance. 
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When the picking's ended, 
Pickers home will go, 
Laddie with his lassie, 
Every lass her beau. 

SOUTHERN ECHOES. 

I love thy skies, oh sunny South, 
I love thy oaks and robes of moss, 
I love to romp thy river-banks, 
And, in my rambles, look across 
The spreading fields of sugar-corn. 
And swaying white-eyed cotton-balls, 
And hear the ebon picker's song, 
Whose jingle o'er the pampas falls. 

I love thy skies, oh sunny South, 
Thy tiny bayous where the boats 
Can hardly squeeze their noses in; 
And, as the cotton-packet floats. 
With ebon roustabouts on watch, 
I listen to their sing-song lay, 
As up and down the gang-plank run, 
The livelong night, the livelong day 

To roll the cotton on the deck. 
To fetch aboard the wood and coal. 
And load the packet to her guards; — 
South sable son, thou blithesome soul! 
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On, down the bayou glides the boat, 
Beneath the over-hanging arch 
Of matted trees, while inky night 
Is lighted by the pine-knot torch. 

Left far to aft a blackened hole, 
While far ahead the blazing pine 
Illumes the lazy water's breast. 
The planter's bloodhounds howl and whine 
Upon the bank as fog-horn boos, 
The rising breeze is soft and warm, 
And while the darkies dance and sing, 
The scene is vested with a charm; 

A charm that binds me to the spell. 
The age of Southern romance wanes. 
The scenes of slaves upon the block 
Have faded; rusting are the chains; 
I hear the darkies' jubilee; 
The echoes of Old South arise. 
The wailing song from cotton-fields; 
Oh, sunny South, I love thy skies. 

THE DAISY-CHAIN. 

Down by the close-cropped meadow's edge, 
In the balmy shade of an August day, 
Under the scented ragged hedge 
Where the winds come up from the new cut hay, 
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A boy with a clever face, fresh and fair, 
A girl with a scatter of red-brown hair, — 
They are twisting a daisy-chain. 

Under the rocking autumn trees, 

In the tempting gauge of the lovers' seat, 

Where in the ivy nest the bees 

Over their heads in the woody retreat, 

A lad with a brow that is calm and fair, 

A lass with a leaf in her red-brown hair, — 

They are binding the daisy-chain. 

Forth from a church-house old and grey, 

The swell of a mellowish cadence floats 

On the air of a green spring day. 

And we list to the organ's dulcet notes. 

A man with a joyous and regal air, 

A bride with a vine in her red-brown hair,- 

They have fastened the daisy-chain. 



Nestling close by her mother's chair, 
A tot of a child with a bonny face, 
Kneeling, lisping her good-night prayer. 
This elf with her love and her girlish grace. 
She has mother's mouth and her mother's eyes. 
And a roguish laugh and a soul so wise ! 

She's the bud in the daisy-chain. 
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CRICKET SONG. 

Chirp, chirp, chirp, chirp, sing the hopping little 

crickets. 
In the sweetly scented meadow where the maiden 

rakes the hay. 
Chirp, chirp, chirp, chirp, in the wood and in the 

thickets. 
Sing the agile little crickets on a sultry sunny day. 

Heart of lonely harvest-maiden 
Sends unto the gods her greeting. 
Heart of maid with love is laden. 
Hoping for a mate in meeting. 

From the copse and from the thickets, 
From the lilies and the roses, 
Come the voices of the crickets, 
Singing in the scented posies. 
In the wood and by the brooklets, 
In the pasture gay and grassy. 
Sit the crickets in the nooklets. 
Chirping to the love-sick lassie. 

"Cricket, oh cricket," the maiden doth sing, 
" Brown, pretty cricket, thou cricket of spring. 
Fly to me, cricket, I'll gild thy brown wing. 
If thou to me heart of a lover wilt bring." 
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HEIGHO! 

Jane's suitor said to Jane one day: 

** Let's to the vicar fly away." 

Jane sighed and answered : " John, nay, nay. 

I can't wed you, heigho! 

I can't wed you, heigho!" 

" And why will you not marry me ?" 
John asked, with mazed perplexity. 
" I can't," said Jane, "because, you see, 
I have a beau, heigho! 
Heigho! a beau, heigho!" 

Jane's suitor stormed: **Then by my pride 
I'll fight my rival for the bride." 
And forthwith John he sadly sighed: 
"A rival! So! Heigho! 
Heigho! a rival beau. 

" My heart," John cried, " is in distress. 
This rival beau I must suppress. 
Jane, candidly, I do confess 
I'm jealous, oh, heigho! 
Heigho! a jealous beau." 

Jane cried: "Pray slay him not! Wed me, 
And both shall share the tragedy. 
The blow will kill poor Willie Dee. 
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Heigho ! a love-sick beau. 
He'll die lovelorn. Heigho !" 

John, Jane were wed. And through the lane 
They strolled. Said Willie Dee, and plain: 
" Thanks, John, for ridding me of Jane. 
She was a burr, heigho! 
Again, thanks, John, heigho!" 

TILL MIN KARA MIA. 

Came Hof Froken, Norseman's daughter, 
Child from land of Midnight Sun. 
Near the verge of Baltic water, 
Norse and Saxon met as one. 

How we prized our happy childhood! 
Oft I kissed thy Swede-blonde hair 
As we scampered through the wildwood. 
Pansy eyes! All love is fair. 

Years have gone, yet love reposes 
In our hearts as did of old: 
Thine, still sweet as June's new roses; 
Thine is maiden. Mine is bold. 

Go on romping through the flowers. 
Dance down through the valley wild. 
Live once more those rosy hours, 
Kara Mia, Sweden's child! 
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HOF FROKEN M- 



Find you this wildness sheer folly, at best? 
When on the wing is your torn heart at rest ? 
Had you not better come home to your nest ? 

What to gain, fluttering blindly about? 
Tell me; To whom does your wild heart go out? 
Why seek to linger so long from my sight ? 
Hof Froken! Come while your wings are still 
white. 

Who knows our secret ? None save you and I. 
Shield you? I'd mantle your soul with a lie. 
Save you? Than forfeit my promise, would die. 

Yet seems this wildness sheer folly at best. 
How on the wing does your torn heart find rest ? 
Why do you shun me ? And why must you roam ? 
Come! while your wings are still white. Love, 
come home! 

SWEDISH PEASANT SONG. 

Tra la la lay, tra la la lay, 

Happy the heart of the lover to-day, 

Tra la la lay, la lay. 

Love is the master of great and of small. 

Love has the making of fools of us all, 

Tra la la lay, la lay. 
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Plight in the morning and marry at noon, 
Lovers can never be married too soon, 
*Tis the advice of the man in the moon, 
Tra la la lay, la lay; 

Tra la la lay, tra la la lay, 

Love is as sweet as the honey of May, 

Tra la la lay, la lay. 

Cupid goes shooting his arrows about, 

Maids of their magic have never a doubt, 

Tra la la lay, la lay. 

Love is a mingle of nectar and chat. 

Something of this and a little of that. 

Love is acceptably blind as a bat, 

Tra la la lay, la lay. 

HANS— A SWEDISH TALE. 

Upon a time there lived a king. 

Who had a Fool to cheer his life. 

The Fool was such a merry dolt. 

And took unto himself a wife. 

Before she married Carl the Fool, 

His wife Marie a lover had. 

The marriage broke the heart of Hans, — 

A fact, he really took it bad. 

The Fool in service of the king 
To stop out very late was prone, 
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And one night when the Fool was out, 
The lover found Marie alone. 
Marie was frightened quite to death. 
The lover was a sight to tell, 
And stupid with the punch he*d drunk, 
Asleep upon the floor he fell. 

No sooner had he gone to sleep, 
Than poor Marie a banging heard. 
She knew it was the Fool who rapped. 
He knocked once, two times, then a third. 
She quickly glided to the door, 
To test the state of lock and key. 
How well she knew the lover's fate 
And hers, if Fool the two should see. 

Then presto! in an iron spoon 
She melted half a pound of lead 
And poured it in the lover's ear. 
And filled his poor besotted head. 
She lifted him and dragged him thence. 
Beside a window open found. 
And with the strength of giantess 
She dropped him out upon the ground. 

The Fool in anger banged again 
And called aloud: "Marie! Awake! 
At once get up and let me in, 
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Or door from hinges I will break!" 
The wife with gaping mouth and yawns 
As if just rising out of bed, 
Came forth and opened wide the door, 
And in the truant Fool she led. 

No sooner in than heard a groan, 
A ghastly groan through window ope, 
And thither Fool at once repaired, 
And in the dark began to grope. 
.He bade Marie fetch out the light. 
And hold it in convenient place, 
And as she did as she was bade, • 
The glare fell on poor Hans*s face. 

The wretch was dead, and what to do 
Marie and Fool could hardly think, 
But both agreed without a doubt 
Poor Hans had died of over-drink. 
To get him far beyond the house. 
That gossips might no peace disturb. 
They dragged Hans to an open field 
And dropped him *gainst an old well-curb. 

Then, in the silence of the night. 
They waded through the grasses deep. 
And back to house and both to bed. 
Where fell into a gentle sleep. 
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At dawn of day there came a maid, 
A Swedish ^/V^a with her pail, 
To fetch the water for the house, 
To which there ran a dewy trail. 

Bolt upright Hans and stony dead. 
Her frightened gaze upon him fell, 
And in a fit of over-awe. 
She pushed him in the yawning well. 
Then home she ran and told the truth. 
And how it came to come about. 
Then ran the house-hold to the scene, 
And from the well they dragged Hans out. 

The family kept hams on sale. 
And so to cover up their tracks. 
They carried Hans into the house. 
And sewed his body in a sack. 
Amidst the dried and smoky hams 
They hung him up and shut the door, 
And as about their work they went, 
Forgot to think about him more. 

Before the night had gone apace, 
A band of robbers laid their plans, — 
Broke in and bore the sacks away, 
And with the hams they took poor Hans. 
They ran along the country road, 
Across a plain and to a spot, 
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Whereon they opened all the sacks, 
To ascertain what they had got. 

All merry went till found the sack 
Containing Hans and, sore with fright, 
They picked him up and ran alone 
To hide him out of mind and sight. 
Nor did they stop, but hurried on. 
Till come upon a little ridge, 
Beyond which played a rapid stream, 
And o'er the stream there ran a bridge. 

With careful hands against the rail 
They laid poor Hans within the sack, 
But fearing a discovery, 
They took their heels and scrambled back. 
A farmer drove upon the bridge, 
With well-fed horses, fat and sleek, 
And spying there the bag with Hans, 
They halted and began to kick. 

The first blow sent Hans over bridge. 
The startled farmer gave a scream. 
And, looking, saw the sack afloat. 
Below the bridge within the stream. . 
The angry waters whirled him round, — 
The stream was high with recent rains, — 
And tore the sack to little bits. 
And left his naked cold remains. 
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The neighbours came and fished him out. 
The yokels sat upon the case, 
And though agreed to disagree, 
Agreed that Hans was out of place. 
The gossips vowed that it was drink, 
But all concurred that Hans was dead. 
Marie the secret never told 
About the spoon of fatal lead. 

THE KITE AND THE ASS. 

Somebody's kite is a-flying high. 
Follow the string to the tandem-kite. 
Six in the wake, they flutter and skate 
High in the air where the sun shines bright. 

Hark! to the voice of the tandem-kite. 
Somebody's kite has a tale to tell. 
Over the plain it hovers and veers, 
Voices of people below it swell. 

Write down the message the kite sends back 
Over the string to the flyer's hand. 
The heart is a kite. Inscribe its words. 
Write them, but not on a patch of sand. 

Life is a kite. The string is a thread 
In the hand of Time with his hour-glass. 
Man is a kite ambitious to fly; 
Fail, and the Old Man writes him an ass. 
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SALE OF THE BACHELORS. 

[Suggested by an old song.] 

I dreamed that the law of the land had been 

changed ; 
That bachelor men were becoming deranged, 
Because of a bold Parliamentary stroke 
Intended to drive them all into the yoke 
Of wedlock, each bachelor-victim in turn. 
Though sorely for freedom his spirit might yearn. 

The plot, as it came in the guise of a dream, 
Impressed me as being a jolly good scheme, — 
A thousand old maids by the law could ensnare 
A thousand old bachelors; all means are fair 
In love and in battle, so on with the sale, 
And aid the old spinsters to capture a male. 

The length of the town — it was part of the plan — 
And tooting a rusty tin horn, rode a man, 
Old, wrinkled, upon a degenerate horse. 
That lagged by the way in his serpentine course. 
As horse, man and wrinkles went jogging along. 
The man blowing horn and haranguing the throng. 

"I'm out by commission!" the wrinkled man said. 
And then with his horn thwacked the horse on 
the *head. 
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•* To-morrow, at mid-day, accordin' to law 
Jist passed by the Parliament without a flaw, 
I'll set up a thousand good men to be sold. 
Each one is a bachelor — grumpy and old. 
Be sure that you offer the cash in advance. 
Old maids with a grievance, come! Now is your 
chance!'* 



The man and the horse and the morning rolled 

round. 
And there in their vigour, locked up in the pound. 
Built out on the square set aside for stray dogs, 
Were one thousand bachelors solemn as logs. 
The square was alive with a spasmodic jam 
Comprising descendants from Shem, Japheth, 

Ham, 
While over the fields and the mountains and 

glades, 
Arose the shrill cry of a thousand old maids. 
The auctioneer came and looked on for a bit, 
Then opened the sale with a sentence to fit : 



" How much am I offered ? All bidders on deck !" 
Then held up a man by the nape of his neck. 
*' I've got here a bachelor untried and raw. 
Who's in for a wife and a mother-in-law. 
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I'll warrant him sound both in nail, tooth and 

limb. 
Old maids, he's a prize. Take a good look at 

him. 
The thousand I offer are gentle as goats. 
They've been waxinated and sowed their wild oats. 
They all hail from families of the first rank 
With plenty of gold in the vaults of the bank. 
On subject of marriage they've allers been sore. 
And that's why they never got married afore. 
Two-and-six did ye bid? He'll fetch that in 

pawn. 
Once I'm bid — twice goin' — three times — goin*— 

gone!" 

This rule of procedure was laid down for all. 
The old maids fell fighting — fair, fat, lean and 

tall. 
They clamoured, they crowded, they strove for a 

place, 
Th^ scolded and wrangled till blue in the face. 
And while the old bachelors panted for breath. 
The maids began talking the poor things to death. 

**I want the wee blonde one!" a voice loudly 
called. 

"And I want the brunette, the one slightly bald!" 
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A second one shouted with small, piping voice; 
And quickly one thousand determined their choice. 
The price that each paid for a man staggered me, 
And yet if 'twere Fate, it was surely to be. 

The one thousand bachelors rapidly sold, 
The auctioneer pocketed all of the gold, 
And made it a rule that each man to the trade 
Should suffer the horrors of kissing his maid. 
The spinsters were ready, aye, prime to be kissed. 
In fact, felt uneasy lest some should be missed. 
And each* spinster putting her man in a sack. 
Ran home with a bachelor strapped on her back. 



A MAIDEN'S VISION. 

All human beings must a lover love, — 

From kings in golden splendour, regal, high, 

To meanest mendicant who with her bunch 

Of rusty faggots for the dismal grate. 

Climbs to her garret when the day's work's done. 

The very throbbing pulse, the living glow. 

Essential spirit of this little world. 

Hangs on the half-god factor men name Love. 

Lo! hovering in the wake of prosy life, 

A hidden, silent Something thrills the soul. 

Inspiring drop of heart's-ease, heaven-born balm, 
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Seductive, pungent power makes manifest 

To woo the mind of maid whose dreamy spell 

And meditative mien combined, suggest 

That she has sighted Cupid in his flight. 

Her heart lies on her sleeve. The maiden loves. 



CHERRY-CHEEKED C- 



When you sleep at night, 

Do you ever dream, 

And long for the ought-to-be? 

When you wake at dawn. 

Does it ever seem 

That you are a part of me ? 

Does your soul go out 

In the realm of love, 

And wish that it might come true? 

Do you wake at night 

With the stars above, 

And think Tm a part of you? 

In your thoughtful mood. 
Do you catch the gleam 
Of our first fond parting kiss? 
Would you have it so — 
Or merely a dream 
Of lips in chaos of bliss? 
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MINIKIN A- 



When last we parted, love, whither did*st go? 
Tve still the lock of hair given by thee. 
Art thou now hidden deep under the snow? 
No? Where, then, buried love, hidden. from me? 

Under the sea. 
Where never soul 
Ventures to thee ? 
Not under snow ? 
Not under sea ? 
Where did'st thou go? 
Where can' St thou be? 
Where buried thou ? 
Send me thy heart — 
At least in part- — 
That I may know 
It is thy heart. 
And I will go 
Straightway to thee. 

If not under snow, if not under sea. 
Where, then, my love-heart, where did'st thou flee ? 
Why thus did we part and grief come to me? 
Who came betwixt us? Why must woe stay? 

Fly home! I wait thee, my Minikin A . 
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ESTELLE. 

John. 

Where waves touch lips and zephyr blows, 
We nursed our woodbine, you and I, 
And clucked the swans as glided by 
The spot whereon our woodbine grows. 

Fond trysting place! My memory 
Goes dancing back to sunny years, 
When I found laughter in your tears, 
When your heart bent itself to me. 

Fond heart! A harp of many strings, 
A harp of joy, a harp of woe. 
As seasons come, as seasons go. 
So lives the heart and so it sings. 

I hear the yodle of your voice. 

Your childish laugh of olden time. 

I hear it ripple, hear it chime. 

Come back old days! Come back! Rejoice! 

A child you played about my knee; 
We saw the lake tide ebb and flow. 
Though man I loved your child-face so! 
As you no doubt could plainly see. 
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How gay the robin in the dell 
When at the wooded lake we met. 
And you fifteen ! Can I forget 
My ideal, rosy bright Estelle? 

Your hair gold-silken caught the sun, 
Blue eyes reposed in lustre-dream. 
As then, this moment to me seem. 
A glance and you my heart had won. 

Just fifteen you, though thirty I, — 
But why take note of difference 
In ages ? for in five years hence 
The same proportion must apply. 

I had not much to give, I ween; 
My heart, is all. I gave you that, 
And there upon my knee you sat 
With dreamy eyes, a child, fifteen. 

I'm sure you comprehended, too, 
Despite the fewness of your years. 
Believe me, love, I had no fears 
That you would bid me not to woo. 

Our troth we plighted 'neath the vine. 
I took your word, your childish vow, — 
I took it then as I would now, — 
And felt the arms of love entwine. 
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Whole days we passed by lawn and lake, 
And rambling through the shady wood; 
The stream whereby the old mill stood, 
And over meadow, thorn and brake ; 

And up and down the heath again, 
To pluck the heather rich with bloom, 
And breathe the morning's still perfume. 
And weave the dainty clover-chain. 

The white swans fed from willing hands. 
The old elm laughed. The south winds slept, 
As up the beach the cool tide crept, 
And laved the shining, singing sands. 

Then chirped the crickets first and last. 
The sheep-bells tinkled o'er the glade. 
The lambs ran bleating to the shade, 
The lowing cattle swaggered past. 

We watched the wild hawk kill his game. 
We heard the thrush and whippo-wil; 
The water turned the wheel of mill, — 
But our love ever ran the same ; 

The same till time to say adieu. 
What token gave me then to wear? 
A ringlet from your silken hair. 
Must I now give it back to you ? 
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Five years have passed, blue-eyed Estelle. 
We meet to-day ; old vows revive. 
You're twenty, now; I'm thirty-five. 
Would you undo the nectared spell ? 

And each child-token that you gave, 
Your letters, old and dull with age 
I keep, yet know each word and page; 
My life to every one's a slave. 

Where lives the man in bondage not 
To some fond whim of early days? 
Oh, never turn me from those ways. 
You bear in mind, Estelle, I wot, 

The white tuberose you sent to me? 
The scent is coiling round me still, 
Is coiling now, and ever will, 
A sacred coil 'twill ever be. 

Your voice! Preserve it would, if could. 
Its tone goes leaping through my heart, 
And seems of early life a part. 
I well know that you understood 

When tossed into the open grate 

The slip on which our names were named. 

The cancellation done, proclaimed 

How love and friendship, marriage, hate, 
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For occupancy each one strove. 
Surviving letters bid for place. 
I saw the glad blush mount your face, 
When surplus letters meaning love 

Were let remain ; and to the flames 
I then consigned the slip with care; 
Ascending like Celestial's prayer 
High up to Heaven went our names. 

For years I've chased these fancies through 
The fields of life, Elysium. 
These crotchets ever go and come 
In golden memory of you. 

I watched your school-days, fair Estelle. 
You bore the honours of your class. 
I bore you in my heart, fond lass. 
Would you undo the nectared spell ? 



Estelle. 

But John, dear John, I was a child. 
Must I be bound to keep my word ? 
I can't remember quite a third 
Of compacts made when young and wild. 
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John. 

Than take the word of one full-grown, 
I thousand times prefer the child^s. 
Admitting that you were quite wild, 
The wild rose has a charm its own. 

And who perceives a maiden's grace. 
If not the poet ? He whose mind 
Is soul — apart from mundane kind. 
I see the charm in your bright face; 

I see your bosom fall and rise. 
Your every glance is love's behest. 
As infant plucks at mother's breast. 
So pluck my soul your passion-eyes. 

As winds pipe on the tapered reeds. 
And lull the humming birds to sleep, 
As willows turn and sway and weep. 
So turn I where your love-voice leads. 



Estelle. 

No doubt you fancy this, dear John, 
But love's young dreams so quickly fade 
True love is born, but never made, 
Nor are hearts pawns to gamble on. 
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Besides, what matters it to-day? 
Fve long out-grown my pinafore. 
A coquette then, coquette no more ; 
And really, what more can I say ? 

John, 

A silent tongue, a shattered dream. 
To say no more were cold, unkind. 
My heart recalls, nor is it blind, 
So brightly does the love-lamp beam. 

I half expected you'd deride, 
And put me to a cruel test. 
And so I'm hardly at my best. 
Come! Are you quite dissatisfied? 

Estelle, 

No! Ten times, no. I will atone. 
Your pardon, John. I merely meant 
To find out if your heart was bent 
On wooing me and me alone. 

John. 

Then let us hie where lake-tide flows, 
And nurse our woodbine, you and I, 
And cluck the swans as they glide by 
The spot where-on our woodbine grows. 
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All trace of misbelief dispel. 
As troth we plighted 'neath the vine, 
So let our hearts in love entwine, 
And haste the wedding, fair Estelle. 



LAMENT OF LOUISE. 

** Nobody cares for me, now, 
A rose-bush, asleep by the wall. 
Nobody lives for me now; 
No, nobody — no one at all ! 

" I blossomed and blushed for a day. 
In my innocent, maiden way. 
I courted bright life, as became my right, 
Till the Love-winds, going astray one night, 
Nested and purred in my limbs till day-light. 
And plucked my lone rose-bud from me. 
Then flung me a taunt for a fee — 
And flitted off over the sea. 

" Nobody has cared for me, though, 

Since the Love-winds came long ago. 

And played through my limbs, and piped on 

the reeds. 
And set the tongues of the gossiping weeds 

Agog with the falsehoods of my misdeeds — 
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And flitted off over the sea. 
My rose bloometh not unto me, 
And nobody wants the bare tree. 
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LIMPING JUSTICE. 

All loyal men once took her to their hearts, 
And kissed her hands and condign tribute paid, 
And named her Justice — virtue's title due — 
Such was the Justice of our father's day. 
No plutocratic power, rings corrupt, 
Designing politicians or their ilk, 
For furtherance of some low, selfish end 
Then strove to overawe the Judge and box. 

How now ? Men greet Dame Justice at the Bench 

And stamp upon her lips a Judas-kiss. 

We see her barter off her very robes 

To rogues who rend them and divide the spoils. 

The gold of crafty nabobs drives her blind. 

Nor liberty nor life nor property 

Is safe. The law gives these no guarantee, 

And man's pursuit of happiness is vain. 

White ermine robe, erst garb of purity. 
Is to the law a smear-smutched winding-sheet. 
Dense morbid sentiment — a bondage-yoke — 
Sits on the neck of jury and of Judge, 
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Compelling these like puppets to obey 

The fiat of the plutocratic crowd. 

The law has failed. The temple windows frown, 

And limping Justice puts the shutters up. 

EMMANUEL. 

Veiled in a gleam, the Holy Shaft of God 
Sunk to the fecund spot of prophecy; 
And time up, came the rosy Baby-Christ, 
Son of Mary, Virgin Immaculate; 
Thus happened it — what sages said should be, — 
And was fulfilled the truth of ancient sooth: 
"And they shall call His name Emmanuel," 
A soul Divine, to all the world a Prince. 

White flower in the garden of mankind; 
White rose within the field where thistles grow: 
Soul of God in bloom; One of Three-in-One, 
The God-head, Father, Son and Holy Ghost, 
Whose whereness in the manger led men on 
To there behold Him, Babe of Bethlehem. 

The youth, the healer, lowly carpenter; 

The Man who made His thoughts the thoughts of 

men. 
Though simple that a child might comprehend; 
So loved that Mary bended to His feet, 
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Anointed them and wiped them with her hair; 

So humble that He chose His followers 

From men of homely stations, — fishermen, 

Meek labourers, with wrinkled, thoughtful brows, 

A sordid lot and ill to look upon, 

Rough, haggard, thin, unkempt, unshaven men. 

The Christ, transfigured, white upon the mount. 
The friend, betrayed by Judas, and condemned ; — 
Incarnate; baptised; tempted; crucified; 
Now buried ; resurrected to ascend. 
From bud of Nazareth to flower in Heaven ; 
A bine so sweet, whose petals spread so wide 
That, rob the human garden of its bine, — 
Cut off its fragrance from the soul of man, — 
The earth would turn to wilted desert-waste. 
The bells of Christmas chime in merry tone; 
They wake the sleeping buds of Easter Morn. 



THE HEART OF A JEW. 

Strange! Christian world that sets its scorn on 

Jews 
Calls One its Master who was Jew of Jews. 
Since Roman and not Jew the fiat flung. 
Can Gentile nail the Jew for slaying Christ? 
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Then were not this that's named Christianity, 
Indeed, a vexing, tangled paradox ? 

With mocking tongue the Gentiles clepe us Jews; 
A wandering people, here without a Prince. 
Though Jew, each man is master of himself, 
And stands to fight the roughest odds of life. 

Though hard fell our Jerusalem, the grand, — 

In spite of let, Jews' blood is still Jews' blood. 

Each drop retains its old-time purity. 

Two centuries of Gentile virulence 

Have failed to change Jews' blood, or fade our 

skin. 
In feature, life and heart, the Jew's a Jew. 
I love my race of which my parents are, — 
A people set aside for some great end ! 
Nor persecution of despotic foe. 
Nor grinding of the savage stones of Time 
Shall crush my tribe, for God's Jew still am I. 

STAY THE HAND. 

Swish went the hell-fed knout, 
And gushed a stream of blood. 
A woman underwent 
The smarting of the prod. 
A woman, to the waist 
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Laid bare for chastisement. 
Oh, spiteful Russia! Be 
A curse thy punishment. 

Oh, Little Father, stay 
The hand of minions stained. 
Oh, Tsar, dispel the cloud 
Where cruelty has reigned. 
And spent its festering slime! 
Let sunlight bathe thy land. 
Strike off the exiles* chains. 
Strike off the tyrant's hand. 

Great Tsar, thou can*st not know 
How men abuse their power; 
How vile oppression blights 
The souls of men each hour. 
Make freeman of the serf! 
From all the world a voice, 
A prayer: Oh, stay the knout. 
Make Russia's serfs rejoice. 

CONTRASTS. 

If you would but taste the perfume 
Of the modest wild red rose. 
Then compare it with the thistle 
In the fallow where it grows. 
Put the lily of the valley 
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By the side of faded vines, 

Or the withered leaves of Autumn 

With the aromatic pines. 

If in life you see no sunshine, 
Cast your eyes behind the hill, 
To compare its chilling shadows 
With the singing of the rill. 
Life is like the blooming daisies, — 
Just as fragrant as the rose, — 
But with life, as with the blossom. 
There's no fallow where it grows. 

THE GREAT PROBLEM. 

A young Negro, possessing the Academic advantages 
afforded by the American Educational System, finds him- 
self cut off from social advantages. 

'* Black, vile, damned colour 'tis, and 'twill not 

out! 
The Negro, once a bartered thing now free ? 
God save the mark! Your freemen wear no 

chains. 
Though master owns me not, I am a serf. 

" Escape such thraldom? 'Twere impossible! 
Though I have breathed the air of free white men, 
And carried off the honours of my class. 
The yoke of colour galls this neck of mine. 
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"Were I a dizzard then 'twere possible 

That I might miss the gulf of prejudice, 

The gap betwixt the white man's race and mine. 

If lamp of sages drives me discontent, 

Were it not folly for me to be wise? 

" Free born black chilfl of slaves, I bend, I halt, 
Nor taste not, touch not white men's privileges. 
The doors of home^ hinge on the colour-line. 
Your white man shows no hospitality, — 
His bread to break or at his table sup. 
Alas! beyond redemption I am black! 

" If God made man in image of His own. 

And made him white and different from me, 

Did Satan in his image make me black? 

Am I shut out of Heaven for my tone. 

And doomed to wake and find my brothers imps ? 

" If God created blacks as well as whites. 
The Devil had no hand in blacking me. 
Why, then, should colour make me less a man 
Than men born white? *Tis but skin deep, 'tis 

true, 
Yet black, damned colour 'tis and 'twill not 

out. " 
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STEPPING-STONES. 

Tongues of bells though stilled, their echo mocks 

me. 
Lips on which her bride-kiss withered, sleep 

parched. 
Who lent himself to blighrsour vine of love? 

So slight the all of this world's joy to some. 
That they would fain possess the undue all. 
Though shattered hearts are used for stepping- 
stones. 



INSPIRED. 

Young Jacques, the struggling sculptor who so 

long 
Had battled all the odds, and felt life's pangs, 
With modest mien now bore the laurel crown. 
He heard the compliments of life-long friends; 
Of foes compelled to cede the guerdon due. 

His wife, dear, patient help-mate of his years, 
Fell on his lips, her eyes in tears of joy: 
" The prize is yours! I said that you would win. 
You felt yourself inspired. Believe it so. 
God willed it thus to be. I prayed for you!" 
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FATE AND TIME. 

Fate aimed a spear at the eye of Father Time. 
Her javelin sped, fell lame, far short of goal. 
Hit Time ? As well might make the empty threat 
That she would pierce the red eye of the Sun. 
Fleet-footed though she runs while in the race, 
Fate's foot ne*er touches skull of Father Time. 



HYPOCRISY. 

Within the space that hangs 'twixt heaven and hell, 
There lurks no foe more deadly, dangerous 
To morals of world's womankind and man, 
Than that arch-evil fiend, Hypocrisy. 
Pernicious canker, plague-spot on the soul. 
He turns to blighted desert dry and crisp. 
The very garden of the human heart. 



NOT EQUAL. 

Fie! Where's the proof that men are equal born ? 
Where is one so high that he cannot rise ? 
Where is one so low that he cannot fall ? 
One so high that he cannot lose his caste, 
If on such turpitude his mind is bent ? 
One so low that he cannot soar to God, 
If turned repentant on the throbbing Cross ? 
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Men fall from heights, or rise from lowly plains, 
Yet men there are too highly born to fall ; 
And likewise men too meanly born to rise. 
And though they contrite seem when facing death, 
Contrition carries with it such a load! — 
A pungent order of sin-fusty sin. 

A function theirs, to muster raw recruits 
To swell the ranks of Pluto's reeky realm. 



YESTERDAY. 

Where in the shadow is the yesterday ? 
Did you ever give it a thought, 
And pay the debt that you owe to the past 
For all of the joys that it brought? 

Life is too short to lament; and the ills 
That caused us a moment of pain 
Would madly pursue if given the chance 
And lock us in limbo again. 

Plant but a rose in the cell of your heart, 

The door will open to the wand, — 

Life's golden finger — and deep will it blush 

The moment the new day has dawned. 
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Where in the shadow is the yesterday ? 
A puff in the whirl-wind of space. 
Off! Linking arms with the centuries past, 
And sends good to-day in its place. 



TO-MORROW. 

Who stand upon the brink of witching time, 
Are nearest to to-morrow they will reach. 
To-morrow keeps her skirts from 'neath the scythe. 
Thou sanguine soul, cease plunging! Lull thy 

hope, 
For never can'st thou stand abreast with her. 

To-morrow, with her tempting golden Dawn, 
Still beckons us to dangle in her trail. 
But never halts, nor gives to us the race. 
But faster runs and taunts us with her laughs, 
And turns her saucy face, and quips and chaffs 
At sight of us who double for the prize. 

To-morrow is a vain, alluring flirt! 
At midnight we a hand upon her lay. 
When Presto! like the skimming wind she flits 
Far off and to the next, and leaves us here. 
Like ninnies gasping for our slipping breath, 
And staring in the face of bold to-day! 
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QUEEN VICTORIA'S JUBILEE. 

['* General Sir Henry F. Ponsonby is commanded by the 
Queen to thank Mr. Willis Ardennes Jones-Foster for the 
verses which he sends. 

** Buckingham Palace, , 

6 June, 1887."] I 

Rally, Englishmen! Britannia rules the waves. 
Every Queensman is a Freeman. None are slaves. 



Quite fifty years ago our Queen assumed the 

sceptre ; 
These fifty years has God in His great mercy 

kept her. 

Kingdom, Empire, Colony, 
Swell the loyal company, 
*Tis the year of Jubilee. 

Voices from across the waters, 
India's dusky sons and daughters, 
Australasian and Canadian, 
Mingle with the sons of Albion 
In this year of Jubilee, 
Singing praises Queen to thee. 

Set the silvern trumpets braying, 
Set the cymbals all a clanging. 
Bands in festive glory playing. 
Glee runs rampant without saying. 
Light the bonfires — flames go leaping 
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Heavenward in celebration. 
Fifty years of regal triumph ! 
Heads are bowed in veneration. 

Honour to thy lustrous reign. 
Raise the glad huzzas again. 
Down from mountain, over plain 
Subjects follow in thy train. 

From the South and from the North, 
From the West and from the East, 
From remotest ends of earth, 
Men the greatest, men the least, 
All a token send to thee, 
To bedeck thy Jubilee; 
Diadems and jewels bright, — 
Great as these the widow's mite. 

From the hill and from the plain. 
All in honour of thy reign, 
Loyal lass and loyal swain 
Follow, follow in thy train. 
Each a laurel fetches thee, 
To festoon thy Jubilee. 

Queen and mother of thy people. 
Gracious Queen and gentle mother! 
Crowned with virtue, rarest jewel, 
Kingdom ne'er had such another 
Noble Queen and noble mother. 
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Friend of Freedom! Thine the pennant 
Nailed above the Nation's head. 
England's homes! Here love is tenant, 
Peace and charity are wed. 

Ring the chimes! 'Tis holiday. 
Royal trumpeters all play. 
Ring the bells of joy, I say! 
Ring them near and far away. 

Set the cymbals all a clanging. 
Set the silvern trumpets braying. 
Bands in festive glory playing. 

Honour to thy lustrous reign! 
Raise the lotjd huzzas again. 
Glory and long life to thee! 
Queen, a toast: "Thy Jubilee!" 

WORK. 

Dead leaves are dead leaves. Sun is sun. 
Your fault if you nurse dead leaves in your life. 
Work and bliss are brothers and one. 
The guerdon belongs to the man of strife. 

LONDON BY NIGHT. 

Where may the girl hide her puny dead thing? 
Wild, wayward daughter of night's blackest sin! 
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Only one grave for it, murky and wet, 
Tongue-tied, cold river, yet room for one in. 

Lo! the girl hurrying over the stones, 
Shunning the crowds as they jostle her by, 
Down through a street where a great mansion 

stands. 
Only an outcast. And where will she lie? 

No one to welcome her. Off to the stream ! 
Now she remembers it all from the start. 
Once on a time in the mansion there lived 
One who had petted, then broken her heart. 

Clasped in her arras is her puny dead babe. 
No person proffers as much as a sod. 
One tuft would hide it from sneers of the crowd; 
Child of a child of sin, banished by God. 

Cruel and hard as the sentence may read, 
'Tis but a wave in the tide of events. 
Night-robed the chess-board, surprises appall. 
See the crowd scramble by — whither and whence ? 

Wealth, crime and poverty touch side by side. 
Mighty the turmoil, the rush and the roar. 
Beggars and millionaires all in the race, 
Money-kings riding past hovels of poor. 

Mothers and children in squallor and rags, 
Wan, hunger-haunted and sick in a den. 
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Everywhere bustle and haste and pell-mell. 
Mark ye the scurry of women and men. 

Public-house potboy is chaining the door, 
Bidding the last sottish lounger good-night. 
Cabby is rousing his dull, groggy fare. 
Shadow of tram-car is heaving in sight. 

Screech of the late boatman's whistle is heard. 

Pirates of stream lug their booty away; 

Guards of the prison-house watching their 

charge — 
One who's to die on the morn of the day. 

Glum doctor answering patient's last call. 
Miser recounting his coffers of gold. 
Innocent maiden devout by her couch, 
Kneeling, a lamb of the Good Master's fold. 

Sister of charity ministering 
Unto a sister, weak, scarlet with sin; 
Light of a poor man's child just going out; 
Life of a rich man's child just coming in. 

Brain all entangled in mesh of debauch, 
Rake of humanity slowly reels home. 
Pallid wife coaxing her own shrunken form 
Back from the threshold of Death's door and 
gloom. 
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Here and there, merry strains, dancers awhirl ; 
Thespians clinking gay glasses to song. 
Courtesans thronging the streets high and low. 
Dance-houses revelling boist'rous and long. 

Highwaymen, foot-pads are plying their trade. 
Cry in the night at the murderer's goal. 
Libertine leading his dupe to her fall ; 
Victory, tempter! You've tarnished a soul. 

Wine-laden daughter, betrayed and undone. 
Creeping home, seeking her shelter at last. 
Faithless wife, secret is her rendezvous^ 
Hides she her shame-face and rushes on past. 

Names bright in morning are blackened by night. 
Shift the forms, colours, in kaleidoscope. 
Startling romances stride over the scene. 
Die hearts, ambitions, and born is new hope. 

Hold! Without! The fire bells. Clang! the 

alarm. 
Town in a tumult as bing! goes the gong. 
Men, to your boxes. The horses go mad. 
Tearing down streets, through this wild rushing 

•throng. 

Clash, rattle, clatter, on goes the machine. 
Down this street, up that one, straight as it leads 
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Into the bowels of darkness of night. 

Jehu ! They fly away. Winged are the steeds. 

Whiffing and wheezing the engine runs on, 
Shooting her million of stars from the stack. 
Clear the road ! Let the machine rattle by. 
God! Don't you see? Snatch that child from 
the track. 

Breath of black startled night glistens with sparks, 

Sending their galaxy out into space. 

Over the housetops the sky is aflame. 

Ho ! men, turn this way — down yonder's the place. 

Palace? No! Tenement. Five hundred souls 
Rush from the holes in the tinder-box hive. 
Men to your posts! All the engines are here. 
Men to your work. To your work! Look alive. 

Billows of blaze with their hot biting tongues 
Like the red devils of hell wake and dance. 
Hot, greedy mouth of the monster awaits; 
Cephalopodic-like, arms reach, advance. 

Hovers a figure in desperate strait 
Frantically calling. His doom he must meet. 
Down into giddy space shoots a limp form, — 
Strikes with revolting thud in the paved street. 

Poor souls! imprisoned by maniac flames. 
Faces as white as death dash to the edge. 
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Up with the ladders, men — flush with the top. 
Save that mad woman — far out on the ledge. 

Stop, men! Come down. Lo! the walls rock 

and sway. 
No hand can save her. To risk it were rash. 
Off in the seething red furnace she goes. 
Down come the walls with a wailing and crash. 

Fully a score of souls hemmed in the wreck. 
Drags by a frightful hour, cold, ghastly, grim. 
Who weeps for death of Joe, crippled and frail ? 
Widow and mother is crying for him. 

Blotches of cruelty march in the path, 
Dragging an army of panic in sight. 
Fade away embers, in mantle of gloom. 
Polyglot masses dissolve in the night. 

Shrieks of the engine in echo expire. 
Rumble of heavy cart rises, descends. 
Din of the street-rabble dallies, subsides. 
Mirth of the public-house gathering ends. 

Night reigns supreme, save the slow, leaden tread 
Of watchman sauntering about on his beat. 
Now comes the silence of night's after-birth. 
Now comes the faint tramp of men's sluggish feet. 

Night, sable Goddess with dishevelled locks. 
Lifts high her head at the creeping of dawn. 
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Earth's human drudges, the vassals of toil, 
Stretch out their legs and go forth with a yawn. 

Night, the black Princess, is vamping her dreams. 
Ding, dong the bells from the greatest to least. 
Faster and faster their brassy tongues wag — 
From Big Ben to West, St. Paul's in the East. 

Up come the market-men freighted with greens; 
Rough coster-mongers with donkeys and carts; 
Come forth the labourers ; shop-keepers* clerks. 
Morning comes in as the Princess departs. 

Sing to the new day, the bright coral morn. 
London's awake! and the race has begun. 
Down by the fountains the twittering birds 
Baptise the rays of the warm, laughing sun. 

TEN YEARS GONE. 

TO H. A. K. 

Ten busy years have passed and quickly by, 
Since first we met; ten sand-like, running years, 
While many are the recollections gone, 
Though Time has left his lightest finger-marks; 
And while we've kept our pace with living men, 
What millions more have laid the burden down! 

The question then: To what have we attained? 
Has this world gained one jot, we having lived? 
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Have we our opportunities improved ? 
Have we increased our talent one, or ten ? 
Have we as men lived to our duty-bonds 
By doing as we'd have men do to us? 

Have we by arch omissions warred on God ? 
Have we by grave commissions thwarted ends, 
Or claimed the guerdon men have fairly won ? 
Have we each day turned to our inner soul 
And asked how we might throw one little ray 
To light the path of men less fortunate? 

Are we to-day as high as might have been? 
True, by-gone roads cannot be trod again. 
The kind of seed we sow, of fruit we reap. 
In sowing, have we chosen well our seed? 

Count not the past, — those few ten years as lost. 
They've played their part and many lessons taught. 
The past cannot be mended. Let it go. 

Ten years is not a life! 'Tis but ten years. 
But hope that half an hundred years may run 
By tens and tens, ere we put in to port. 
To port, I say, for there we enter in. 
When shattered lie the King of Terror's chains 
That moor us to this crust of earthiness. 
Grieve not for years gone by. Drink to their 
flight! 
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DELUGE OF CONEMAUGH. 

Jaws of the Death-devil yawned at wide gauge! 
Freed from his holdings, with fury of beast 
The Conemaugh leapt in torrent of rage, 
Bent for the carnage-field ! Hot for the feast. 
Pestering, teasing and swelling the tide, 
Roaring and thundering out the death-knell, 
Raving and bounding from side unto side, 
Crushing each building as if but a shell. 
Razing the valley for vast acres wide, 
Sweeping the town into chaotic hell ! 

No time for good-byes, or fond caresses. 
No time for the lover's hot, clinging kiss. 
Time to cry only, " For God's sake save us!" 
Down they went — into the foaming abyss! 

Strong men weeping. Faint women wailing. 
Crazed women wildly dancing, singing. 
In the vortex thousands are sailing! 
Hard to the straws of wet death clinging! 
Hark! The voices of victims ringing! 

Up the tide tosses them like a mad bull! 
See! The river with martyrs is full ! 
They shriek and they clutch at the empty air, 
And cry for loved ones in lost despair! 
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When came the deluge 
Who were found ready ? 
How were they living? 
What were they doing? 
Were they forgiving? 
What were they saying? 
Were any sinning? 
Were any praying ? 

How many dead ? And how many passed through ? 
Read the short roll of the sad, living few 
Dragging the marsh for the slumbering ranks, 
Drowned by the dread torrent's devilish pranks, 
Heaving them headlong by furious throes, 
Leaving them bleaching in long, ghastly rows. 

The green hills that tower and kiss the blue sky, 
Wept as they looked on the carnage below, 
Their tears trickled into the cool, crystal rills 
That feed the waters of Lake Conemaugh. 

Stricken homes! Pity them! Fate had her sway. 
Army of souls blotted out in a day! 
Grand, growing city! So peaceful, so proud! 
God! How she wept 'neath her watery shroud! 

Dense is the pall o'er the tear-wetted dale. 
Fate grew ashamed, as the living waxed pale. 
Night, the swart goddess drew down the black 
veil! 
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Blanched the sore sacrifice! Frightful the end! 
Bow to the scene of the tragedy's birth. 
Strewn are the sands with the thousands of dead ! 
Proud city ! Swept from the face of the earth ! 

NOT AGE— NOT DEATH. 

He*s dead, say you ? And pray you what is death ? 
I've lived these years, nor yet the monster know. 
He must, forsooth, have been a shrunken man, 
One wrinkled to a puny, withered state. 
To fade and die; for great souls perish not. 

And age? Fie, fie! 1 know me not that word. 
To me all noble men are ever young. 
Whose deeds perpetuate eternal youth. 
What simple folly, then, when naming men. 
To say, " He died," or, "This one bent his head 
In weakness, 'neath the load of creeping age." 
A truce! There are no banes like age, and death. 

Youth is eternal! While the going out 

From mundane sphere — the process misnamed 

death — 

Is but the fleeing to the star-gemmed realm 

Of one more bright, earth-fettered, yearning soul, 

To an eternal, free and scented field. 

*Tis but the passing to a Higher Life. 
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EDGAR AND PAMINA. 

And, breaking, drone their muffled melody. 
The rusty robin rests his jaded lay, 
As rise the echoes from the mountain lake, 
Whose ripples break and play upon the sands. 

Near by this lake not many years ago, 

There stood a red farm-house where lived a maid, 

A trim craft, rustic-bred and burned nut-brown. 

Who by the crooked yard-path loved to play; 

A maid with shapely head, patrician face, 

And cherry lips and eyes of pansy hue. 

Rich, scattered Swede-blonde hair like silk of 

corn. 
And taper ankles, clean-cut, rosy limbs. 

She had a sweet-heart, this Pamina had, 
A lad her senior though not quite two years, 
A dreamy youth who shunned the farm for books; 
Till good Sylvester needing Edgar's help, 
Decided that he'd take his son from school. 
And bid him set his hand upon the plough; 
Though by that act he turned his course in life. 
Aye, turned it, turned it though unwittingly. 

Glad days did Edgar pass upon the farm ; 
He watched the first frost come and chill the nuts, 
Whose burs spread open, let the ripe nuts fall. 
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He saw the gardens hanging green with hops, 
And helped the pickers fill their boxes full. 
Away the hops went to the drying-kiln, 
Where bales were trampled in the waiting press. 
Again, he revelled at the country dance, 
The hop-dance on the hop-stained hop-house floor. 
He led the good old games on Hallowe'en, 
And played snap-dragon with the boys and girls. 
He killed the floundering fishes in the pond, 
Or shot the frisky squirrel in the copse, 
Or blocked the striped gopher in his hole; 
With huntsmen treed the corn-fed thieving coon, 
Or felled the oak wherein the wild bees swarmed. 
At times, with dead-fall waited for the game," 
The shrew musk-rat, the fox, the blinking quail, 
And now went on a teasing rabbit hunt, 
And tracked the stub-tails o'er the mellow snow. 

He saw the first fire kindled in the grate, 
Where, of a winter's night they hung the crane, 
And plagued the back-log with the hot red coals, 
Or piled the crackling hickory on the irons; 
And when Dame Darkness spread her wings 

abroad, 
He eyed the dancing ghosts upon the wall. 

To husking-bee would come the country folk, 

Pamina brightest of the horde of them, 

And who but she should find the first red ear? 
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The finder paying forfeit with a kiss. 

The apple cider jollied many a brain. 

The toasted cheese and nuts each went their round. 

The apple-seeds upon the wide hot stove 

Went popping, hopping o'er the heated lids. 

And seemed to say — " He loves me" — " Loves me 

not," 
Till hearts of girls and swains laughed gleefully. 
The Seek-no-further played its helpful part. 
The honey stored by tame and busy bees 
Was served with home-made crumpets piping 

hot. 
The coasting-parties sauntered up the hill, 
And down they went in chaos to the vale. 
Despite the versatility of games. 
Their every form of winter gaiety 
Was put to rout by burst of Christmastide. 

Nay, rob us not of hallowed memories. 
Nor teach thy boys and girls to under-prize 
The sacredness of Yuletide's christening. 
Why brand the child's mind with the fatal stab, 
By dashing into bits its castle-men 
And castle- women ? Let them speculate. 
Aye, let the children build their hopes and sing. 
If dwelling in our dreamland leads to joy, 
*Tis clear enough that harm cannot ensue; 
'Twere better, then, to ever dwell in dreams. 
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Be bright and laugh! men, women, children, 

babes. 
Thus banish sulky temper from the home. 
While living, laugh as God wouldst have thee 

laugh, 
For dying, thou hast long time to be dead. 

So Edgar's winter sped on frosty wings, 

And March winds fanned the towering maples* 

cheeks, 
When forth the nectar poured by vessels full ; 
While in the sugar-house the sugared sap 
Was given to the waiting maids and swains. 
Who gathered to befriend the sugar-pull. 

The Spring again had come with new, spiced 

breath. 
The green leaves clothed the maples' swelling 

limbs, 
And Edgar found the fields laid out for corn. 
The hired plough-boy trod the furrows raw, 
With rough-and-ready feet, and red and bare, 
To earn his little wage by sweat of brow; 
Yet Edgar pondered 'neath the tempting shade. 

Within the black-rimmed wood the lover-bird 
With sunlit heart sang gaily to his mate. 
Beside the mountain rill where grasses grow, 
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The pecker tapped upon the hollow tree, 
While o'er the bow-shaped hill and leisurely 
The winds came bounding warmly from the dell, 
To heat the land for golden harvest-grain. 

So when young Edgar scanned the stretching 

field, 
And looked across the valley to the lake, 
Or felt the bracing breeze of pregnant May, 
Blown up from throbbing meadows green with life, 
He seemed like one set free from prison bars. 
And like a colt would fain have scampered forth 
And pitched his heels and aired his pent-up lungs. 

Mute stood his plough, with dull and unused share. 
The stocky Norman steeds spread wide their legs, 
And drooped their heads both dumb and lazily, 
So glad to breathe the cooling touch of shade. 
Beneath the sprawling oak young Edgar lay 
Upon his back and looking to the sky. 
His battered hat of straw across his eyes, 
While through each crevice came the bluish light, 
To him each ray a ragged little star, 
Each star a symbol to his longing soul, 
A finger pointing to the road to fame. 

None save Pamina had he told his heart. 
Revealing how ambition burned within. 
From early books he'd learned the poet-songs, 
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And as beneath the swaying oak he lay, 

He found new proof of beauty in their verse. 

New pictures swam before his ardent eyes. 

He dreamed of fame the laurelled bards had won, 

And called on God to wake within his soul 

The latent germ of ode and madrigal, 

And flame the zealous fancies of his mind. 

E*en then he chased a romance into verse. 
As musically waters leap a cliff. 
So ran his song adown the coaxing winds; 
And as he paid his court beneath the tree, 
Pamina wove for him a laurel wreath. 

" Why make thy wreath with such rare nicety ?" 
He asked. Replied the maid with merry heart: 
"This laurel chaplet I entwine for thee." 

"For me, Pamina! What would I a wreath?" 

" The day will come when laurel thou shalt wear. 
For mark my words: A farm life suit'st thee not. 
Hast thou not told thy wish and aim to me? 
Have I not heard thy mother speak of these ?" 

"God bless my mother!" warmly Edgar cried. 

Replied Pamina: "Echo I the same. 

In truth she must be worthy of our prayers, 

To be the mother of a lad like thee." 
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" Why must be ever praising to my face ? 
It were not needful to enchain my heart, 
For in thy chains thou'st held it many days." 

** But when thou hast a name, what wilt thou then ? 
When honour and distinction robe thy life, 
Wilt thou forget the Norseman's flaxen child? 
Will title blind thee to this heart of mine?" 

** Nay, God forbid! Why cruel question ask ? 
Have I not wooed thee in my lowly state ? 

A farmer's son " 

"A bard for all of that." 

** Perhaps. I'll bide — Yet half do I suspect 
That thou art more than thou wouldst have me 
know." 

To which she answered not, albeit she blushed. 
And turned her head, then placed the wreath on 

his. 
And innocently asked, adjusting it: 
Wilt wear it now? So! All my work's repaid." 

Pamina!" cried the lad and bending near. 
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Yes ?" anxious-toned as if no service wrought 
Could seem enough for her, she loved him so. 

And he replied: " Thy song — the Swedish ode. 
It binds our doting hearts in peace. Wilt sing?" 
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And while she turned the wreath around and round, 
The better that it might bedeck his head, 
She sang that plaintive Swedish melody, — 
The song that brought the love-drops to his eyes: 
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II. 

To quit the roof upon the coming morn. 
And ramble o*er the hills did Edgar yearn, 
His mind away from furrowed field and plough, 
For bent on seeing more of wood and dell. 
He roamed beyond the fertile valley's edge. 
Enchanting realm of bliss it seemed to him. 
So near was it an earthly paradise. 
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The sun sent down his slanting beams of gold, 
And fed the shrubs and blades with healthy life. 

Away and far he sauntered through the vale, 
Till, reached the border of a verdant weald, 
He spied a noisy rill betwixt the rocks; 
And, tracing up the stream he found its source, 
A crystal spring whose waters bubbled forth, 
As cool as any chilled by arctic snow. 

Beside the fountain, buried in her book, 

A maiden sat in dream ; black haired, black eyed, 

With oval olive face of Spanish type. 

She gave way to surprise on seeing him. 

Yet when he spoke his name 'twas known to her. 
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Thy face seems not familiar to me, though," 
Was his address, embarrassed by her grace. 

"I live," said she, "to east, beyond the hill, 
Two leagues the road from the Sylvester farm. 
I know it, having heard my father say. 
We've read thy ode in honour of the chase. 
It found its way to father. He was charmed." 

" This eulogy were quite unmerited. 
Whence cometh this honour ? May I know thy 
name ?" 
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" Luz, daughter of Count Eames- 
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"Thy passive slave!" 
The lad exclaimed, and fell upon his knee. 
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Why kneel ?" Luz asked, not quite expecting it. 
Thy rank and beauty bid me homage pay." 



•* Thy genius, lad, doth put me in thy debt. 
Arise, thou. We will haste to meet the Count. 



Though Edgar pleaded, pleaded he in vain, 

For Luz cared not for his apology. 

By which he made himself a yokel boy, 

With dearth of tact for meeting gentlefolk. 

Nay, none she*d have of that, and come he must. 

And as he rose and touched her finger tips. 

And lifted them and bent to pay salute. 

Their figures were reflected in the fount, 

As Edgar held her fingers to his lips. 

What of the thrill she felt? but love's first throb? 

And, blushingly the girl withdrew her hand, 

While forth and silently they walked along. 

Not long the path that led up to the house. 
Where Edgar was presented to the host. 
The Count took up his hand and looked on it. 
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How happens that thy hand is delicate?" 
The Count was fast to ask. " *Tis like a girl's. 
Men born beside thee grow big-boned and rough. 
Thy head, too, so unlike thy neighbours* heads. 
All gross, unkempt and coarse; a vulgar lot, 
While thy head's like thy father's, shapely, small. 
They tell me that thou hast thy mother's soul. 
To be possessed of instincts fine as thine, 
Must needs be found a latent cause for it. 
The rarest weed will not bring forth a rose. 
Men are not equal born, and man born low 
Could not inherit qualities like thine. 
Thy father, what of him? Descended how?" 

" From good stock. Count, traced back two cen- 
turies; 
And though a farmer and a farmer's son, 
Whose father was a farmer like himself. 
My father's word for it, his ancestors 
In Wales were soldiers, having served their kings; 
Nor is the blood of tradesmen mixed with ours. " 

**Thy mother, let us hear thy estimate." 

" I ween that I've her face," he proudly cried. 

** It were no ill -born face. What more hast thou ? 
What of thy ancestry upon her side ?" 
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" On her maternal side the record reads : 

* Descended from the Saxons, from a branch 

Whose pedigree extends six centuries. 

Religious persecution came about. 

From Cassel, Hesse-Cassel, upper Saxony, 

In fifteen twenty-two, persecuted, 

The exiles then to the Low Countries fled. 

Later, found refuge under Henry VIH. 

In Sussex. Again, — sixteen ninety-two, — 

A kinsman at great risk and personal. 

Brought information to the Admiral, 

That led to England's triumph at La Hague; 

Valour which King William and Queen Mary 

Jointly recognised with decoration. ' " 

"Thy mother's father's side, what say of that?" 

"Good English blood for generations back. 
An ancestor fought for King George the Third, 
And faced the rebels with Burgoyne's Brigade; 
Was made a prisoner of war by Gates; 
Resigning his commission, took to wife 
Descendant from the Saxons as described. " 

" I'd give my title for command of words, 
And thy successful knack of turning lines," 
The Count declared, as eyed him o'er and o'er. 
" Thy words take leave of thee like silver notes 
That quit the throat of yonder meadow-thrush. 
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Thrice clever thou at naming musty dates, 
Now let us hear an episode of thine, 
Some dainty bit, — ah, seem not modest thou. 
I've heard of merry rhymes that thou hast made. 

" But to repeat a line would come the rub, 
For learn by rote the lines that I have coined, 
Were task that I have never conquered yet," 
The lad concluded with a modest mien. 

** Then look thy papers through and read to me. 
AVhat hast thou here in thy portfolio?" 

"An episode. Since bade, I'll read it thee," 
And forthwith went he o'er the manuscript: 

THE PLAGUE. 

The sun's rays stealing through the limes, 

A reddish tint had lent. 

The red eve waned and 'neath the tree 

A saddened figure bent. 

The figure of a silent man. 

Young, manly-handsome, sad. 

Looked with a vague though pleading eye, 

A shattered mind and mad. 

A noisome pestilence had baned 
The Continent at large. 
And claimed for victim Cicely, 
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The Curate's pretty charge: 

At least the Black Death claimed a soul, 

A young and shapely maid, 

And who could be but Cicely? 

The nurses all had said. 

The likeness of the face destroyed 

Had left of image none. 

And Ned the story having heard 

His mind had quit its throne; 

For plighted was the troth of these, 

And soon they were to wed. 

But man and mind had parted when 

The news came she was dead. 

The figure of the maddened man 

Beneath the rocking limes. 

Had often caused the villagers 

In plague-bestricken times, 

To stop and proffer good advice. 

Or heart-felt sympathy 

To poor mad Ned who wailed the loss 

Of his loved Cicely. 

Now waned the plague and many who 
Had fled to foreign lands. 
Came home and walked beneath the limes, 
Nor could they understand 
Why sat the man with figure bent; 
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And one who visit paid, 

Was winsome, gay, with blooming cheeks, 

A most bewitching'maid; 

And as at foot of lime she stood 

Before the man, she said : 

"Why mope ye thus? The plague is done. 

Dost thou not know me, Ned ?" 

The man looked up. Bewilderment 

Begirt his very gaze. 

"God! Know thee, lass ? 'Tis Cicely! 

How well I know thy face! 

" Thy voice cometh out of misty past. 

I wake! I*ve had a dream. 

I thought they fetched thee dead, my lass. 

Appalling did it seem! " 

And true it was that Cicely, — 

Asserted to be dead — 

Was now returned. Did come Ned*s mind. 

And he and she were wed. 

" How old wert thou when wrote that episode V* 
The Count was quick to ask, when finished it. 

" Thirteen. But quite ashamed am I to say. 
For halting lines like these might better come 
From one not even sped to boyish teens." 
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** 'Twere ill of thee to thus berate thy work!" 
Returned the Count, well pleased with what he'd 

heard. 
" Pray let us hear an effort impromptu ! 
Aye, that will test thy facile bent of mind." 

To whom the lad made answer well-behaved : 
" Though 'twere not wilful to uncourtly seem. 
Such strange commission must I set at odds; 
For not the least mechanical my brain, 
It follows that I cannot make my verse. 
As tailor by the measure fits his man." 

"We grant thee that, "the Count amused replied. 

" But ready flow is thine. Let's to the test. 

Bring every thought to bear upon thy task. 

Thy subject let me choose, that I may know 

The verse is of thy coining, extempore. 

And Luz shall write the words as quit thy lips. 

Thy subject — well, say something personal. 

I have it! Paint in words thy sweetheart's face. 

Thou art a poet. Tell thy dream of her. 

Is't ideal beauty? Hast thou chosen well? 

Unchain thy fancy. Presto! what's she like?" 

And while on him looked Luz with burning hope 
That hers might be the ideal face he'd paint. 
The lad at once set out to coin his song: 
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MAID OF MINE. 

Nut-brown maid with the pansy eyes, 
And the scattered Swede-blonde hair, 
I breathe her name, her heart replies 
In the song with the olden air. 
And her lips are velvet-soft, 
And her eyes a pansy hue. 
That maid of mine with the scattered hair, 
Has won my heart with the olden air 
That she sings me through and through. 

Rings the bell in its high, high glee, 
Rings, and I find her ever near. 
Rings the bell with its tune for me, 
Rings, and a million times a year. 
Love runs deep in my hoping soul. 
Love my maid with the nut-brown cheeks^ 
Love my maid with my heart the whole, 
Love, and my heart her answer seeks. 

Nut-brown maid with the pansy eyes, 
And the scattered Swede-blonde hair, 
I breathe her name, her heart replies 
In the song with the olden air. 
And her lips are velvet-soft. 
And her eyes a pansy hue. 
That maid of mine with the scattered hair, 
Has won my heart with the olden air 
That she sings me through and through. 
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Find I proof in the maiden's song, 
Find I sun in her gladsome smile: 
Find the proof that she's loved me long. 
Find that she's loved me all the while. 
Maid with the velvet lips red, red, 
Maid in the field where ewe sheep run, 
Maid in the heart of pansy-bed, 
Maid of weald that I've wooed and won. 

Nut-brown maid with the pansy eyes, 
And the scattered Swede-blonde hair, 
I breathe her name, her heart replies 
In the song with the olden air. 
And her lips are velvet-soft, 
And her eyes a pansy hue. 
That maid of mine with the scattered hair. 
Has won my heart with the olden air 
That she sings me through and through. 

** Thou lovest well for one of thy few years!" 
The Count exclaimed, and patted he his cheek. 
"The ode is thine and indeliberate?" 
He asked, the song still ringing in his ears. 

And proudly answered Edgar, flushed at thought 
Of having gained the favour of his host: 
"Aye, something kindled it within my soul. 
*Tis mine, and came though know not why nor 
how. 
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At other times my Muse were mute indeed, 
And nods in dream when I would have her wake, 
Though bid her I cannot, for she bids me. 
Again, she stirs me while I sleep at night, 
And drags me from my pillow to the moon, 
Whose beams light up my window, where I sit 
And jot the notes that quit the * master-chord,* 
As fingers of my Muse steal over it. 
The poem done, again I seek my couch. " 

Then strove the Count to pay new compliment: 
" I need no more," he said. " Thy work is proof. 
Convinced am I that thou art worthy, lad. 
What if good fortune were to stalk thy way 
With proffered hand and lead thee to thy goal." 

"But Count!" he stammered, half protesting, too, 
Nor understanding why thus spoke his host. 

The Count, not slow at reading Edgar's mind, 
Replied: " Thy protest comes with no good grace. 
Go ! Seek thy mother and relate to her 
The all that I have said, and add thou this: 
That I will pay thy schooling, and, in time, 
When polished quite to satisfy my mind, 
I'll grant to thee the honours of a host; 
And if I reason right, which think I do. 
Then shalt thou play my guests an august part. 
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Obey, and I will put thee in the way 

To cut thy name on honour's highest arch." 

And further argue it the Count would not ; 
And Edgar bent his footsteps towards his home, 
Regarding Luz, the while, in some strange light, 
Nor knowing how to show his gratefulness; 
Yet taking leave, he turned and there beheld 
Her olive face above the balustrade. 
She watched him till he crossed the crooked road. 
Whose elbow carried him beyond her sight. 

He passed at length the old red turnpike gate; 

On, on he sauntered, charmed and leisurely, 

In nature finding pictures to adore. 

Till where a listless pathway branched to right, — 

Like vagrant limb shoots from the parent-tree 

To lose itself amidst the leafy bower, — 

So strayed the path to thread the bramble-patch. 

And strolling through the wood from east to 

west. 
He came out at the blind top of the lane, 
Crept through an opening in the bars, walked on 
The whole length of the grassy lane to west, 
Past fields of clover, growing hops and corn, 
Till at the bottom of the lane, the gate. 
Then hastened Edgar to his mother's side, 
And told her his adventure of the morn. 
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III. 

"This offer from the Count were seeming good," 

His mother Annette answered to the tale, 

*' And one that does thee honour. Proud am I 

To mother thee. And so the Count was pleased ? 

Forsooth to so impress him were a task 

That must have set thy ready mind on edge." 

" I thought of thee, dear mother *' 

" None but me ?*' 
Was her quick query in a laughing tone. 



** Thee and Pamina, mother, and the lines 
Came tripping one o'er t'other thick and fast, 
For well I knew that favour shown to me. 
Alike must fall on thee; thou gavest me birth, 
I love thee, and my all I share with thee." 

** Thy subject must have been inspiring one ?" 

"* Pamina* 'twas — the Count would have it so." 

" Thy love for her were not born with a tongue. 
Else would it long ago have shrunk and died. 
Love's lease on life were short, if not born mute, 
And thy young heart doth grow so light on love, 
And such a joy thou art when lisping it. 
That I would see thee ever deep in love. 
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Thy father comes, and shall he know the truth 
Of thy rare fortune. Tell him. Glad he'll be." 

"What is it I*m to hear?" Sylvester asked. 

**Good news of Edgar," wife Annette replied. 
"Aye, he hath seen the Count whose grace he 
won." 



" What favour will the good Count grant our boy ?" 

" He vows that he must leave the farm for town, 
To better reap advantages of school, 
That he may seek a place among the bards," 
Annette explained, her hand on Edgar's head. 

In turn Sylvester answered, kissing him: 
" To make of thee a farmer was my wish; 
Still, I am not the father to oppose 
The will of thy good mother, nor thy will, 
Provided thou hast high and noble aim." 

" I thank thee, father," was the boy's reply. 
" It were considerate to thus give way, 
And since wouldst wish me well, canst wish me 
ill." 

"Hear well: Hast thou been honest with the 

Count ? 
Hast thou made known to him thy station, lad ?" 
Sylvester asked with grave severity. 
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" Thou knowest that we've taught thee that the 

truth 
Must supersede all other things in life." 

" The Count knows that I am a farmer's son, 
Of which in truth, dear father, I am proud. 
That men should till the soil was God's first will. 
And life's best blessings coming from the ground, 
The world is debtor to the cultured land, 
And, next, a debtor to the tiller oft, 
Who, as producer of our great supplies, 
Outranks the vulgar keeper of the shop, 
Or craftsman. What great city could exist 
For one brief hour, in face of men's demands, 
Were not the products of the soil at hand 
To still the calls of hunger, clothe the limbs, 
And give life's actual necessities? 
Great cities " 

"Well, lad, what to thy mind like? 
For never hast thou dwelt within one's walls." 

" True, father, but I've read that they are hives. 
With bees with loaded stings at every point, 
And frequently in missing other game, 
Let slip their stings and pierce their own poor 

heads. 
My mind hath often marked the shifting scenes, 

The tens of thousands rushing to and fro, 
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The men of every stamp, profession, trade, 
Yet not one man so great or opulent, 
But for his substance he must look to thee, 
My father, or the members of thy craft, 
Aye, ask of thee his very daily bread. 
For this I'm glad to be the giver's son.** 

** And glad are we to own thee son of ours," 
Sylvester made him answer, then went on: 
** But bear in mind thou knowest naught of life. 
The busy bees in hives that thou hast named. 
Have swarmed from drowsy, moping country 

towns. 
The youth deserts the green field and the plough 
And plunges in the teeming city's heart. 
Berate not cities. Men of highest rank 
Who govern towns, and hold the reins of power, 
Build up the industries and factories. 
And sciences and arts and noble schools. 
The great majority are country born. 
Do not forget when goest to thy task. 
That men about thee sprang from verdant sward. 
Though thou art giver's son, do not forget 
That all the world is based on give and take. 
And, too, that many may befriend the one. 
Where one cannot give aid to many men. 
Blot out the law of reciprocity. 
And thou wouldst maim the helpful hand of man. 
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Aim high, but hold humanity thy kin. 

Be just, remembering 'tis God's first law. 

Be great, but scorn thou not thy stepping-stone. 

Be true to lessons learned in early life. 

And bear thy mother's image next to God's." 

" I'll bear in mind advice that thou hast given, 
And strive to bring but honour to our name. 
One day I'll gladly 'scribe a book to thee." 

Then up spake good Annette so fond of him : 
*' As poet, thou art not first in our line. 
For two had risen long before thy time. 
May God bestow His blessings on our boy." 

Then came Pamina with her parting kiss. 
Though fearful that ill-fortune might befall ; 
At which be soothed her with his promises 
To crave her prayers for time and time to come, 
And wear her heart in his, till day should be, 
When he, returning, might renew his vow, 
The altar-pledge, uniting two-in-one. 

IV. 

And when time came for Edgar to depart, 
He wandered on his sylvan way to town. 
And, on all sides, around and everywhere 
The joys of nature fanned his glowing cheeks, 
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And made him feel that he was Nature's son. 
Upon the stile he sat and looked aback 
Upon the frame two-story clapboard house, 
With moss and lichens over windows, doors. 
To north, the old white school-house reigned su- 
preme ; 
Behind it flowed the sleepy crooked creek, 
In winter for the skating carnivals. 
In summer for the truant boys to swim. 
He smelt the bunch of flowers picked from beds 
That lined the path from house to dusty road, 
And, rising from the stile, he strolled along, 
Ascending now the little hill ahead; 
Descending it, the house was hid from view. 
He heard the dulcet strains the rillet sang, 
And forded shallow, tangle-footed streams. 

Unlike Crusaders, who had made their way 
Through Tyrol with a hate for shaggy mounts, 
He found the opposite of dread in lofty hills. 
The waving woods upon the wind-swept cliff 
That jutted out and over-hung the dell. 
Enraptured him and, crossing meadow-paths, 
He saw the ragged cliffs and palisades 
Arise, great pillars rooted in the earth. 
Vine-clad, they loomed above the lashing stream, 
Whose white-caps nodded to the sister-sails. 
In great hills of the sky the woodman's axe 
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Sent forth its merry ring and scared the owl 
Whose hooting startled him as winged o*er head. 
A quivering cloud by saucy wind-gust rent, 
Arose and curled from crest of highest mount, 
Where hung itsscrewed-in tail and long drawn out, 
Wound well into the green tops of the trees, 
Fast pinned by slender needles of the pines. 

As cityward he wandered o*er the vale, 
The sun illumed the mountains and the rills, 
While golden silence fed his budding dreams. 
And now he bent to newer train of thought ; 
The weft of fancied contrasts snared his brain. 
He marvelled what the city's whirl was like, 
And wondered if the men who dwelt its walls 
Were false to nature. What could be the life 
Of citizens pent up by mortared stones, 
Where all is imitation, sans wood, trees. 
Sans all that feeds the healthy life of men ? 
A journey through the open copse and fields 
Did Edgar take, and finally arrived 
At setting of the sun, upon the bound 
Of that great city, where in wealth and state 
There dwelt his kindly patron, he the Count. 

This flower of youth, grown strong in bracing air, 
A fresh plant nurtured by the nervous sun, 
So different from all that smacks of shop, 
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And trade, and dust and city's din, 

In time had reached the border of the bay, 

And looked across to reeking environs, 

Where ships of mighty nations lolled at ease. 

Yet further over, saw the city's lights 

Whose flare went dancing on the water's breast. 

There played in mighty arteries of gain. 

Great mills and shops and pulsating machines, 

Which men of science, enterprise, had built; 

And, powerful, and mightier than all, 

The press, whose voice and power move the world, 

That voice fed by the quick electric soul. 

Anon his thoughts reverted to his home. 

Reminding him of promises he'd made. 

Pamina's face would rise like heaven's sun; 

Gone, it would leave his whole life dark and vague, 

And e'en the path before him black as night. 

Then would return the hopes of coming days. 

The thought of obligations to the Count, 

Till life seemed bright and future honours sure. 

Thus buoyed for his task, he sought the town. 



V. 

Years gliding, and his treasured school-days done. 
The dawn of Edgar's fame was ushered in, 
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And rose his hopes above the hill of Time; 
And, waking, found existence paradise. 

The publishment of his fair fame was wide, 
Nor was the nature of it fictional. 
The world awoke to greet a new recruit, 
The poet, waking, found himself proclaimed, 
For blazed in truth his brilliant altar-lamp. 
There sat Renown a queen, for his repute 
Rang through the houses of the noble-great, 
Where genius finds no dearth of patronage. 
And patrons worship at the lion's shrine; 
For found he that which many had not found. 
Though sought the many just as earnestly. 
The secret sprang with life, — a poet born, — 
Nor hidden did it longer seem to be. 
The greatness of surroundings new and real, 
Impressed him; though he bore with candid mien 
The favours that were thrust upon him now. 
The Count among his patrons eagermost, 
Till Edgar grew to him a second son. 

One day he found the Count awaiting him, 
With sincere compliments, for on that day, 
By royal will the wreath had fallen to him; 
The chaplet, quite as if a prophecy 
Had been fulfilled. And then it came to pass 
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That in his mind arose Pamina's words: 

" The day will come when laurel thou shalt wear. 
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" I fain would draw thee out," the Count observed, 

** And learn how changes have affected thee. 

Unmask thy heart, sum up thy estimate. 

In face of thy success, what dost thou find ? 

What feature manifests itself to thee 

In strongest contrast with thy former life?" 

" 'Twere duty to acknowledge thy good will," 

Gave answer Edgar. " God I thank for all ; 

And yet in spite of all that's sweet in fame, 

A spongy under-strata buoys men ; 

Foundation fragile, false; a whiff, it's gone, 

And falls the man to dark oblivion. 

An 'age of progress* men are pleased to say. 

To me an*age when oath-sworn truth is false. 

So little of the truth does there remain. 

An age when men would make all lies the truth. 

If by the change grey dust would turn to gold. 

An age when men would trade their souls for pelf. 

Yet knowing they must drop it at the grave. 

Too little's nature-born; an age when arts, 

Inventions, sciences, discoveries. 

Experiments in regions quite unknown. 

Are brought to surface with one object, — gain. 

With lucre out of mind, our progress halts; 
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The greed for wealth hath made a morbid race, 
A grasping lot, and no man turns a hand, 
Unless with vulgar cry: *I want my pay!* 
Till sore debased are all the gentle arts; 
And few the men who 'scape the penalty, 
For living all too fast they die too soon." 

" *Twere not life's fault if men abuse God's gift," 
The Count returned to further draw him out. 

" My argument — that men are false to life, 
And strive to gain by doubling in the race. 
Two courses running in the time for one. 
And what is gained if, living fast in life, 
Men drop the quicker on the road to death ? 
Life is a grand accommodation train, 
And waits for men not greedy to get on. 
By virtue of the laxity of pace, 
So shall the number of our days roll up, 
And, as we splice each link in span of years. 
Shall find the time to finish every task." 

" But surely, thou wouldst not have progress 

cease?" 
The Count demanded in astonishment. 
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By no means cease, — except cease being false. 

Why trust the torch in hands of radicals. 

Who stir our lives to chaos, discontent, 
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When old conservatism gives us peace ? 

*Twere needful to pursue more simple ways. 

More paths akin to those our fathers trod; 

Less of the artificial, more of real, — 

To realise the truth of the ideal, 

To idealise the truth of all that's real. 

With town life comes the cyclone; on its wings 

It bears the load of evils men have sown; 

And in the whirlwind as it swirls us by, 

The souls of men are withered, pinched, snuffed 

out. 
Too great the rush, too little that's serene. 
The robes of homely solace fall apart. 
And leave the man a naked worshipper 
Upon his knees before the golden calf. 
Avaunt! false life. Your cities breed the beast. 
Avaunt! ye pessimists with whining tongues. 
Polluters of the very air ye breathe. 
Strip off the glaring, sordid, harsh veneer 
That makes men hard and dead to all but gold. 
I love thee, life! for in thee find I peace. 
Come on! Sweet Nature! thou didst suckle me. 
Put forth thy hand, oh Muse, and touch the chords 
Of this world's hearts with mellow poetry. 
That men in ways old-fashioned may find charm. 
As did our rustic fathers; lead us forth 
To rural pastimes, back to homestall joys. 
Where truth blooms vigourous the seasons round." 
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VI. 

And Edgar falling ill from overwork, 

Confined within the mansion of the Count, 

Was nursed by Luz, who since the day first met, 

When he had kissed her hand beside the fount, 

Had daily manifested deeper love, 

Till not content when not by Edgar's side. 

In vain he urged upon her to forbear. 

Declaring that Pamina held his heart; 

That he by oath and duty lived for her. 

Nor all the beauty that had graced his fane 

Had left its imprint on his loyal heart, 

So bent was he on living by his vow. 

And as the all-soul eyes of Luz met his, 

A picture rose before his ardent gaze. 

And, spurred by impulse puzzling to define, 

There burst forth from his welling heart the lines: 

** Nut-brown maid with the pansy eyes, 
And the scattered Swede-blonde hair, 
I breathe her name, her heart replies 
In the song with the olden air. 
And her lips are velvet-soft. 
And her eyes a pansy hue, 
That maid of mine with the scattered hair, 
Has won my heart with the olden air 
That she sings me through and through. " 
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" Why sting me with the weapon that I hate ? 
Why break me on the torture-wheel ?" Luz cried. 
** Canst thou not see ? I desperately love ! 
Dost thou remember how at edge of wood 
Our faces were reflected in the fount ? 
I loved thee e*en that moment; love thee now!" 



" The fault were mine- 
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" It were a fault to love ?" 

" In me a fault to have encouraged thee, 
If e'en by touch of thy fair finger-tips, 
Or taking thy glad smile from balustrade. 
My promise, living then is living still." 

" With what hot heart I hate the girl !" 

"Be calm. 
How oft Tve told thee that it could not be." 

*' Be calm, when jealousy devours my soul ? 
As well might bid the lava-stream to cease! 
What canst thou see in that first love of thine ?" 
And put her ear to listen to his words. 
But when he bade her not parade her love, 
She fell into a passionate appeal. 
And bent upon her knees beside the couch. 
Her oval gipsy-face beside his own 
Upon the pillow, her face dark, his white. 
Her black eyes burning into his of blue. 
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And, with a tender hand she stroked his brow, 

Declaring peace to be a withered branch, 

If cheated of his love; his lips asleep, 

She looked into the grey and fretting night, 

As if to conjure from a distant sphere 

The answer that he loved her after all. 

But all these years his nut-brown maid in mind, 

And letters, prayers from his loved ones at home 

In mighty numbers coming, he would live 

To keep his promise to his Pansy Eyes, 

Nor comfort unto Luz would Edgar give. 

Hemmed in by disappointment, sore of heart. 
She hid herself for days, until the Count 
On seeking her would know the lat^t cause. 

"I find thee wilting, wasting in thy bloom,'* 
The Count said sadly as he kissed her brow. 

"And if I waste, I find a rare excuse," 

Was her reply. "Good father! Blasted hopes!" 

"But name the ill; we'll find the remedy." 

" Ah, would we might ! But this ill will not mend. " 

" Some ills of heart do not." 

" Thou readest well ! 
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The cause lieth in the heart of one I love, 
The poet." 

" Thou hast suffered wrong, my lass ?** 
The Count demanded, with an angry glow ; 
" He visits thee with unbecoming grace ?** 

" He visits not at all, and there's the brunt. 
I love him with my soul ; he loves me not, 
But saves his heart for one whose pansy eyes, 
Have blinded him to every other heart." 

"A faithful soul like his deserveth praise; 
And although I would gladly plead thy cause, 
The task would be beset with barriers. 
Nay, Luz, hope not. Thy sister hath first claim." 

"Father!" 

** Pamina, half-sister to thee." 

"Thy words explain!" 

** This day I learned the truth. 
Pray sit thee here by me. Give me thy hand : 
Three years before I wed thy mother, lass, 
I wed a fair girl in the Norseman's Land. 
While fighting in the wars, I left her there, 
And on returning home, I found her dead." 
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"How fared the child r 

" Her grandsire liked me not, 
And by his orders silence was observed. 
All knowledge of the child was thus concealed, 
Until an old retainer having died, 
He left a signed sealed document for me, 
And now new joy unbounded filleth my heart." 

"And likewise mine, for shall a sister's love 
Go out to her; and mine the sacrifice; 
For knowing sister 'tis whom Edgar loves, 
Do I resign, to weld their happiness. 
And yet I gain a brother." 

"la son. 
Come, we will seek his couch, and break the 
news." 

And as he listened to the tale they told. 

His face lit up with gladsome radiance 

That not a siege of nursing nor of drugs 

With all their healing virtues could have wrought. 

For to him did the Count renew his pledge. 

And give his hand to Edgar, with the vow 

That fair Pamina should be brought to him. 

Once brought, her heart was made to understand ; 
Once brought, her presence made the poet well ; 
Once brought, he saw her child-face in her own, 
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Though now a woman's, regal, beautiful, — 
And, oh! her pansy eyes and scattered hair. 

So finding joy in meeting, found his health; 
And when his star was brightest, at its height, 
While press of honours came from every side, 
He turned his face away to quietness. 
And with Pamina, made the journey home, 
To father, mother, they whose open arms 
Were greater recompense than all the years 
Of glare, and sheen and lustre of repute. 
The one kiss from his mother's loving lips 
Was set with jewels richer than the Crown's. 



" Ah, feared I once that thou wert riven from me!" 
Pamina cried. " Thy name went sounding high ; 
So high that once I feared thou wouldst forget. 
Then love in all its beauty tamed my fears; 
Told me that thou wouldst hold me in thy heart. 
For hearts when twins, like ours, are seldom rived. " 

"As if God willed that mate should find its mate," 
Gave Edgar answer, soul and mind aglow; 
" That our hearts, suiting, side by side should go. 
And after years of waiting, find our love 
Than ever stronger, binding heart to heart." 
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" Didst love me then ?'* and spoke her pansy eyes, 
While Edgar kissed her scattered Swede-blonde 

hair, 
Embracing her and calling for her song, 
Which, ended, he with fervour found her lips. 
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" Dost love me now? I'd hear thy words anew! 
She cried in rapture, yielding to his arms, 

" Pamina!" came his burning cry in turn, 
" Af allt mitt hjerta! Ja, Jag alskar dig!" 



And all the country round, for leagues and leagues, 
Awoke to hear the marriage bells ring out; 
For truthful hearts were welded at the shrine. 
Their troth once plighted, never ached with doubt. 

The rusty robin rests his jaded lay, 
As rise the echoes from the mountain lake. 
Whose ripples break and play upon the sands, 
And, breaking, drone their muffled melody. 
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ADDITIONAL POEMS- 



GOOD-BYE, OLD YEAR. 

I mourn not, though you die. 
Good-bye, old year, good-bye. 
Yet after all 'twere wise of you to go, 
So let your mantle lie. 

You've worn it with good grace, 
You've borne a kindly face, 
As it has been my privilege to know: 
'Tis hard to fill your place. 

How good you've been to me! 

And yet it was to be, 

That we accept the present for the past; 

Perchance a meagre fee. 

The past we know so well. 
The future ? Who can tell ? 
The New Year has but one short year to last. 
No tolling! Chime the bell. 
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Aye, chime with all your might! 
Our mourning-garb be white; 
No bitter sack-cloth for the dying year. 
Our witching armour bright. 

The old must bear the young! 

The Yule ode must be sung; 

A suckling in a swaddling-band is here. 

Proclaim it every tongue! 



GOOD-DAY, NEW YEAR. 

You've come on written schedule time, 

A jolly, blithesome year. 

Good-day, New Year, good-day to you ! 

How promptly you appear. 

Wake up ! New Year, 

A bumper ! Drink it down. 

Wake up ! New Year, 

May Peace begem your crown. 

May all the smiling bands 

In near and foreign lands, 

Festoon your bridal gown. 

A new form takes the floor of life, 

A doughty suitor he, 

And sues for favour at our hands, 
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A favourite he'll be. 
Wake up ! dead hearts, 
Give hand to son of Time. 
Wake up ! dead hearts, 
This life is sweet, sublime. 
May malice be forgot, 
May old hates die and rot. 
We kiss you, Father Time; 

We kiss you for your gift, your son; 

Will him your scythe and glass. 

You're ripe to lay your staff aside, 

Your days in ease to pass. 

Wake up! Time's son, 

Seat New Year on the throne. 

Wake up! Time's son. 

Our bread is not a stone. 

A health to friend and foe ; 

As seasons come and go, 

A health to all — Here's one I 



UNDER THE MISTLETOE. 

Sang a maiden brim with winters. 
Many a year ago : 

"Won't some kind sir come and kiss me 
Under the mistletoe ?" 
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Soon her day came, soon her day came, 
Under the mistletoe. 

Bold youth kissed her; straightway lured him. 
Many a year ago. 

Time went flying; bold youth wed her, 
Under the mistletoe. 
Time still flying, hearts grew heavy. 
Poverty pinches so. 

He thought she had, she thought he had 
Quite a million or so; 
Quick the roses turned to briars. 
Hearing the answer: "No." 

Came the hating; came the parting, — 
Not under mistletoe. 
Wife sang : " I was much too anxious, 
Many a year ago ; 

"Should have waited; yet who blames me? 
Single at forty-two! 
Maid left over after thirty, 
Desperate things will do. 

"Willingly I'd wed another, 

Under the mistletoe. 

If I wed, I'll marry money, — 

Poverty pinches so. " 
 * *  * 
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Frisky matron, still in waiting: 
Withered the mistletoe. 
Cupid passes. Come the wrinkles; 
Come, but they never go. 



IRISH PATHERN DAY. 

With the singin* av the birds. 

And the buttercups in bloom, 

And the daisies wooin' sunlight on the hills, 

Come the Irish boys and girls. 

On the morn av pathern day, 

Findin' cure in blessed wather for their ills. 

Ailin* childer, women, men, 

Seekin* healin' from the saint, 

Say their bades and join procession round the well, 

While their longin* hearts go out 

To the loved wans o'er the say; 

How with love for dear ould Erin hearts do swell. 

Oh! the green av Erin's fields. 

Oh ! the abbey ivy-clad ; 

Sich a throng av darlin* girls on pathern day! 

There are Myles O'Shea and Jack, 

With their fiddle and their pipes, 

While the colleens dance the happy hours away: 
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It's "Haste to the weddin*," "Well done, Mary," 
"The wind that shakes the barley," and" Bowld 

boy, Pat," 
"Katie's the girl," "Brian can step it," — aisy; 
The dance is growin' lively, do you see that? 

With the roads a dazzlin* white. 

And the threes av bloomin' June, 

And the hawthorne sendin' perfume through the 

air. 
With the groups av jolly men, 
And the pipes and fiddle tuned. 
Come the laughin' strains av music here and 

there. 

With a ribbon in her hair. 

And the daisies round her neck, 

Comes the counthry girl with tempt in* azure eyes, 

And a face av rosy tint, 

While her heart is spinnin* songs. 

And as sunny as the smilin' Irish skies. 

Oh ! the dear ould Irish sod, 
Oh ! the hearts av Ireland, 
Not forgettin' wan, me idolized colleen. 
How you love ould Erin's tongue. 
So God bless you and your brogue! 
As I hear ye sing " The wearin' av the green:'* 
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It's " Haste to the weddin'/' '' Well done, Mary," 
"The wind that shakes the barley," and "Bowld 

boy, Pat," 
"Katie's the girl," "Brian can step it," — aisy; 
The dance is growin' lively, do you see that? 

PRIMROSE DAY. 

Primrose, primrose, in the wood and meadowland. 
Spring comes, you bloom high and low on every 

hand. 
In the fields, and everywhere 
Chance to go we find you there. 
Pretty flower! How we wait your coming. 

First rose, primrose, growing in the verdant 

glade. 
Oh! for your place, on the breast of merry maid. 
Early flower of the spring. 
Dainty lips are yours to sing: 
" Pluck me any time from dawn till gloaming." 

Primrose, first rose, sleeping, waking every year. 

Now comes your day, don your brightest garb. 

Appear ! 

Welcome to you. Primrose Day, 

Why not come and ever stay ? 

Bring the primrose with the vernal season. 
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First rose, primrose, symbol of the League whose 

name's 
Loved, esteemed by Britain's loyal knights and 

dames. 
Spread Conservatism wide. 
Radicalism — woe betide! 
Wear the primrose day and night and morning. 



BRUCE, OF BRIXBURN HALL. 

The grinding waters never cease to beat; 
The tall craig like a giant holds its own, 
And to the edge still runs the tidy farm. 
Then slopes back for a half a league or more, 
And joins the sleepy village on the west; 
The farm laid out in strict conformity. 
In keeping with the great house, Brixburn Hall. 

The great house stands upon a fertile knoll. 
Hemmed in upon the south by grey stone wall, 
Where roses bask and o'er the coping peep. 
And kiss the dew from honeysuckles' lips; 
Then, like a bashful maiden, turn their heads, 
And in their crimson blushes bury them. 

The boy who scampered o'er the craig-side farm 
With parish youngsters, playing hide-and-seek 
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Within the attic-room at Brixburn Hall, 
And heard the June rain patter on the roof, 
This boy has long since grown to man's estate, 
While grey has streaked the happy heads of two 
Whose lives were linked in wedlock years ago; 
And thereupon this tale, the first time told: 



While walking in the weald at noon one day. 
The daughter of Squire Trevylyn, Irene, 
Who dwelt within the border of the town. 
Found rest upon the stile and fell asleep. 
Nor woke until she dreamed she felt a kiss, 
Nor was't a dream, but blest reality. 
For two hands hid her lashed and sleeping eyes, 
While came a whisper — "Irene! who is here?" 

Then, tenderly, familiar with the touch 
And loving it, she raised her hands to his; 
Now from her eyes she took them gently down, 
And let them fall about her wooing neck, 
Her answer soft as cherry lips that spoke: 

** Ah, know thee, Roger ? Idle question, that. 

The king tree stirreth not in limb nor leaf. 

That mother earth doth not record his pulse. 

No more canst thou make e'en a guarded move, 
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But I'm reminded, for so near art thou, 
And such deep root hath thy heart got in mine, 
That oft I hear it beating while I sleep. 
So! Welcome Roger Gordon. Whence comest 
thou?'* 

"From home, fond cousin, straightway to thy 

house. 
And found thy father whom I boldly asked 
To give his overt sanction to the banns. 
Quite certain that I'd find thee in the weald, 
I hastened, nor could hardly wait **' 

"Hold not! 
I*m breathless till I know the very truth. 
His answer, then ! What answer did he make ? 
I read it in thine eyes! Thy soul doth speak. 
*Twas yes!" 

"Without a moment's cold delay. 
Thy father grasped my hand and held it tight, 
And said — 'With pride I grant thy just request. 
Why not? Art thou not neighbour Gordon's son? 
And he and I were early mates at school ; 
While loving him, I love his son as well. 



f >» 
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Twere not in vain we've hoped," Irene replied. 
" In hope we'll find new love, new life, new joys." 
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" These came, new winged with answer from the 

Squire. 
So oft we've talked it over, you and I, 
And thought it out ; and though our cup were full, 
'Twere best to halt not till 'twere brimmin-j o'er, 
For sorrows come so often in life's path. 
That it were well to over-stock our joy. 
That we may draw on surplus at our will, 
And thus offset the bitterness of tears." 

" Nay, prate ye not of clouds till sun doth hide," 
The girl exclaimed. " We have no clouds in ours, 
I'll thank my father " 

" Do not broach it yet," 
The youth suggested, while a shade of doubt 
Crept o'er the face of Irene, routing smiles. 

"Not speak! Why not?" she cried with new 
alarm. 

To which he said — " Dispel thy rising fear. 
Thy father badest me not reveal his words, 
Itut woo thee with the secret in my heart. 
The better that I might consult thy love 
And prove its very warmth beyond a doubt. 
Jiut hide the secret? Keep it I could not, 
So certain that thou wert already mine." 



"As thou desirest, it shall be, till time 
Thou deem'st it wise to speak," Irene agreed. 



"So be it, knowing love cannot grow less," 
Was Roger's answer; but the lie once told. 
Escaping from his lips was truth to her, 
And Irene's trust was stancher than before. 



They sauntered down the path beside the brook. 
Which dawdled through the meadow to the craig, 
O'er which it leapt and ran into the sea. 
Just where the grey wall ends, the lovers stopped: 
Renewed their new-made pledges with a kiss; 
On Roger passed, while Irene homeward went, 
With false conception of her father's words. 



For what Squire Trevylyn in truth did say, 
Was quite the opposite to Roger's tale: 
"Thou art not steady, lad," the Squire replied. 
" Thy name of late hath lent itself to sin; 
It seeketh paths that lead to infamy. 
First, set about to mend thy wild career; 
Reports have come to me which make me doubt 
Thy heart's sincerity; and Irene's hand 
Were much too innocent to rest in thine." 
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This reprehension coming from the Squire, 
Made Roger feel the hard reproach the more, 
And bent his evil mind on Irene's fall. 
In truth, he loved her not, though pressed his suit, 
While Irene's love for him was honest, strong. 



It needs no unjust force to bend the withe. 
Or train the shoot which shows a tendency. 
And almost at the bidding bends itself. 
Deceit doth often prove a thorny thong 
That ties the trusting soul to cankered heart. 



As doer of a crime will haunt the spot 
Whereon his .dark, revolting deed were done, — 
As if all guiltless men could read his sin. 
The doer hoping for no balm from them. 
But seeking company with misery, — 
So bleeding hearts by strange decree of fate, 
Turn frequently to those who strike the blow, — 
As beaten hound with pleading glance will fawn 
And beg a kindly word, a patted head. 
Or lick the cruel master's hasty hand. 
E'en so the injured suffers outrage too. 
Preferring this to painful sense of shame 
Resulting from a siege of woe revealed. 
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So also Irene unto Roger turned, 
For through his word to wed her came a wrong, — 
How rife through woman's over-confidence! 
Yet, hearing from her lips her tale of fear, 
No answer Roger gave to unction her, 
But like a heartless craven ran his course. 
And quit the parish ; ever from that day 
All trace of his existence being hid. 

In time, a boy was born, though fathered not, 
But bore the image of his mother's face, 
And called by Irene, Hugh, her father's name, 
Though all the time she held a silent tongue, 
Nor named the coward who had dragged her down. 

In eyes of men, humane and kind, the Squire, 
Indulging heretofore his daughter's whims. 
For he had loved her as an only child, 
Became enraged on finding out her plight, 
Nor counseled with the girl long motherless; 
For men and women bred in villages, — 
Towns reft of nature's charms of rustio life. 
Nor yet possessing, like metropolis, 
The stimulant of artificialness, 
'Twixt two extremes, calm country, city's din. 
And practising the stupid bad of both, — 
Cut off from liberal experience. 
Dull 'doomed to run for years in one worn rut, 
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And meeting the same faces day by day, 
Year in, year out, from cradle down to death, 
With nought but dry, picked bones to tattle on, — 
Men, women, yoked with village gossippers, 
Are prone to crusty, narrow-mindedness, 
And first to see the mote in neighbour's eyes, 
Though mighty herds of camels roam their own. 

Squire Trevylyn thus hardened, softened not, 
But drew his own conclusions, cruel, cold; 
Made Roger out the father of her boy. 
The truth, which Irene wilfully denied; 
And did so freeze his little charity. 
That Trevylyn forgot all in his wrath, 
Save his command that Irene quit the home. 

II. 

As countries' histories are made by wars, 
And maps are changed by deeds of violence, 
So often flies a dreaded tragedy 
Square in the face of women and of men, 
To bring from offing some unlooked for pass. 
For more ships ride to port through storm than 
calm. 

Misfortune having fallen to Irene, 
There came upon the scene another form ; 
And this time Richard Bruce, of Brixburn Hall, 
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The master here; for on his father's death, 
The rich estate had fallen to this son, 
Who with his mother Sybil lived alone. 

Once Richard Bruce had sued for Irene's hand ; 
But Roger chosen, Richard's hopes in blight, 
He left Irene with these his parting words — 
" I wish thee well; should'st ever need a friend. 
Find one in me. My love, born years ago. 
Shall ever bide, for thou art all to me." 

Again his fond words came straight back to her; 
With painful qualms of conscience she recalled 
How she had quizzed him, rating him a boy, 
Declaring that such love became him not, 
And turned his courtship into ridicule; 
Then he had quit her sight, his voice in tears — 
" I wish thee well, . . . for thou art all to me." 

But twelve months twice had passed and died since 

that, 
"And could his heart remain a slave to her? 
Ah, why indeed had she not chosen him ?" 

The seeds of gossip, like the thistle-down 
Borne broadcast on the wings of hurricane. 
Are quick to fly and spread in villages. 
And not a day had sped till Sybil knew; 
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While Richard woke as if from some black dream, 
His words with new life crowding each for place — 
" I wish thee well; should'st ever need a friend, 
Find one in me. My love, born years ago, 
Shall ever bide, for thou art all to me.** 

Then turned he unto Sybil for advice — 

" Thy counsel, mother — what is there to do ? 

For though the world deserts her, I cannot. " 

And quickly answered Sybil from her heart — 
" Go, bid her come to us and fetch the boy. 
Let any who are sinless scoff at her; 
Let any who are sinless cast a stone. " 

And quick upon his errand Richard flew; 
His foot upon the threshold of the house. 
The Squire's door opened, letting Irene out. 
Fast holding in her arms her unblest boy; 
While close upon her footsteps came the Squire, 
With hard lines on. his malice-bearing face. 
And harder words on his unbridled tongue, 
For fell he in his ire to cursing her; 
Then, looking and beholding Richard come. 
Relaxed in silence at the sight of him; 
While Irene, faltering and white and ill 
From travail spent to bring her boy safe through. 
Not brave enough to suffer Richard's glance, 
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Gave way to grief, his arms sustaining her, 
Though on his face she read his olden pledge: 
"Should'st ever need a friend, find one in me." 

"Thou, Richard!" faintly rose from pallid lips; 
"Why comest thou to me? Nay, let me die!" 

" I'd call thee back, I would, I would from death, 
Aye, darker bourne, a life more black than death," 
Did Richard cry. Then brought the Squire to 

book — 
" For shame ! Squire Trevylyn, to curse thy ilesh. 
A father! Thou deservest not the name, 
For if thou wert a father to the girl. 
E'en though the devil had begat the boy. 
Thou would'st defend the mother giving suck; 
But not thou ! Thou hast driven the spike deep in, 
And wrenched the cold blade in her bleeding 

heart. " 

"A truce to insolence!" the Squire cried out. 

" Good Justice hath no voice of insolence, 
Though men do strive to falsify her tongue," 
Was Richard's answer, grave but resolute. 
" I speak, for 'tis my right. Dost know this boy ? 
This helpless babe whose mother thou hast 
cursed ? 
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Thou say'st 'tis Roger's son. I'd stem the lie; 
So perish thy vile curse upon Irene, 
For must ihou know the truth — The boy is mine! 
Aye, born in wedlock." 

Then did he pretend 
Thftt civil marriage rites had been performed; 
That when the time should come, the civil tie 
Should be amended to the chime of bells. 

But ere the Squire could come to realize, 
Before the colour found the mother's cheeks, 
lltid Richard got her well upon the way; 
And Sdon they reached the brown old Brinbum 
Hall. 

Now, Sybil came to greet them with a kiss. 
And took the boy to breast and fondled him, 
iU'r word that she to him a mother'd be; 
While Richard told of meeting Trevylyn, 
liavc reason for the falsehood he had told, 
And held thai he the sacrifice had made. 
To put the tether upon baneful tongues. 

" I>osl censure me for this ?" he keenly asked. 

" I, oenstirc thee, my son ? God bless thy work ! 
For what is life, if not to bear the loads 



Of others who have grown too weak to run ? 
And thou, Irene, shalt play the daughter's part; 
I give thee all that thou hast never had, — 
A mother's heart, a mother's counsel, love, 
And more than all I have I cannot give." 

And thus Irene, her heart aglow with love, 
Yet sore with grief and others' cruelty. 
Found in one name a balm for all her ills. 
And that name "Mother," while she bent and 

sobbed. 
Till Sybil lulled her like an own dear child, 
And gave this daughter motherless, her breast, 
Her temples soothing, stroking now her hair. 
Or kissing her fair brow and bidding cheer. 
Till Irene found herself at rest indeed. 
With words of comfort and a mother's arms 
Entwining her and saying soft and low — 
" Look up, my daughter, kiss me. Thou art 

home." 

III. 

The day had come for Richard Bruce to wed 
With Irene Trevylyn, and Brixburn Hall, 
The greatest in the parish, held a heart 
Whose life once nigh gone out, had come again 
With bolder vigour than in days of yore; 
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For e*en Squire Trevylyn had owned his wrong, 
And on the nuptial morning held her hand, 
Exclaiming — " Oh ! thy beauty, daughter mine. 
Can'st thou forgive the wrong I've done, Irene?" 

"Aye, father, with my heart I do forgive!" 
She cried, and put the boy upon his knee. 

In turn did Sybil speak with mother's love — 
"Thy past were like the mountain's further side; 
We see it not, but all before us see. 
Yet should we notice that which thou must shun — 
A mother's care hath been denied to thee. 
And thou hast never sung thy girlish plaint, 
Nor made thy secrets known unto thy sex. 
Nor made a woman thy good confidant. 
Trust not in women with no friends but men ; 
No more should 'st sow thy secrets to the winds. 
Though women ranged as rivals in the race. 
Show less their charity than men for men. 
Yet men are not fit confidants for girls ; 
For no man baits his mare with extra feed, 
Unless to freight her with a super-load; 
Turn thou from men who'd weigh thee with 

advice, — 
The first step in the game of confidence. 
Possess in good men friends by score and score, 
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Yet of but one — thy husband — seek advice. 
Be thou thy true self, chaste and paragon, 
Yet keep not virtue on stiff dress parade. 
To whelm thy husband, playing thus the prude, 
Thy good deeds laying down by his of sin. 
Thus making discord by comparison. 
For men who hear nought but their faults pro- 
claimed. 
Will seek a covert less conventional." 



The lovers thus were wed, and Brixburn Hall 

Was made the scene of grand festivity. 

The faithful old retainers' word for it. 

That not since wedding day of Squire John Bruce, 

A many and many a year ago. 

Had Brixburn Hall so rang with merriment. 



Though years have passed. Squire Trevylyn 

knoweth not 
The secret of his only grandson's birth. 
The boy who scampered o'er the craig-side farm 
With parish youngsters, playing hide-and-seek 
Within the attic-room at Brixburn Hall, 
And heard the June rain patter on the roof, 
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This boy has long since grown to man's estate, 
Nor father knows apart from Richard Bruce ; 
While grey has streaked the happy heads of two 
Whose lives are linked in wedded ecstacy: 
And thereupon this tale, the first time told. 



STANLEY. 

No war-guns boom, with wild, saluting breath, 

No blare of trumpets intimate hot war. 

Men's cheering hearts speak louder than the 

mouths 
Of belching giant cannon on the hills. 

Men plan, men fight, men cry for war, for peace; 
M^n carve their names upon the highest peak 
Of that strange mountain that we call renown. 
Their names cleave unto every speaking tongue; 
And when they sink to rest behind the cloud 
Of Death, who throweth his dust into their eyes, 
The public, being worshippers of men, 
Do homage that's a cringing mockery. 

But why are these called great? What have they 

done? 
Lo! when we look, we read thy risen name, 
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Bold written, plain upon the palm of One 

Who heard thee cry: "Thy will be done, O 

God!" 
Years like thine are the golden links of fame, 
That bind thy past with future greater deeds. 



FRIENDSHIP. 

Dross buys acquaintance — cheap, seductive drug! 
Old kinsman-blood is swapped for dusty gold. 
And crafty mothers beg the highest bid 
For daughters on the matrimonial block ; 
Men trade in men, sell wives, sell fathers, sons; 
Yet oft do bonds of friendship weld men's hearts 
In firmer links than oldest kinsman-blood. 
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